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ABSTRACT 

This ethnographic, longitudinal study investigates 
the home literacy experiences of low income children to gain insight 
into why such children generally do not learn to read and write as 
well as middle class children* Participating were 24 children, 
approximately 2.5 to 3*5 years of age, in groups equally divided by 
sex. Subjects were from three ethnic groups : Anglo-, Black-, and 
Mexican-American. To identify the sources of those life experiences 
leading to the development of literacy, extensive naturalistic home 
observations were made for periods hanging from 3 to 18 months. 
Observer-participants taking field notes described literacy events, 
specifica lly focusing on actions, the Contexts of events, 
participants, co-occurring/alternating events, reasons events ended, 
and subsequent activities. Over 1,400 literacy events were recorded 
and analyzed; both qualitative and quantitative analyses were made. 
In the quantitative analysis, the independent variable was ethnicity. 
The literacy event, the original dependent \ variable , was 
differentiated into two quantitative and three qualitative 
components* Quantitative components included duration and frequency 
of literacy events; qualitative components were participant 
-structure, lesson content, and context. Many\ transcriptions of 
literacy events are provided in the text, and', results and their 
implications are extensively discussed. A coding manual, the Literacy 
Event Observation System, is appended. (RH) 
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Introduction 

Far the past three years my colleagues and I have been conducting a study 

of literacy in hones where young children live- We got into this line of work 

because It promised to answer some questions that have bothered educators as 

well as parents for a long time* We know from s variety of sources that 

parents who read to their kids and have a lot of books around the house are 

likely to have children who are successful in school. In fact, knowledge of 

the alphabet is one of the best predictors that an entering first grader will 

learn how to read a what the school considers a reasonable standard. We also 

know that parents who interact with their children in a supportive , yet non** 

directive way in specially constructed problem environments are likely to have 
i 

children, who score relatively high on standardised tests , which in turn are 
our standard means of predicting school success (e#g* Almy, 1949; Sheldon 6 
Cerrillo, lfS2| Wells & Baban, 1978; Wells, 1981). This pattern of results 
suggests that there is, a causal connection between literacy experienbes in the 

home prior to beginning school and school success. a * 

• ft * 

There are two major flaws fn our knowledge about the importance of early 
encounters with print* .The relevant data are largely correlational and obser- 
vational, leaving causal ^claims open to 19 third variable" explanations (e.g., 
parental and child IQ's for exaniple) ■• This is an important problem, but not 
the one that our work has been aimed at* We are willinfe & grant that it is a 
good thing in our society for parents to interact wlLth young children around 
print 9 even If correlations with predictor variables can be faulted* However, 
we want to know more about what kind of good '-thing early literacy is- At the 
moment we have only the presumed efficacy of reading aloud and general ^ 
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exposure to print as mediating mechanisms far early exposure to print. We 
know almost nothing about the frequency of reading events other Asa story 
time in systematic ways- Yet, it seemed unreasonable to assume that story 
book reading is the young child's only exposure to print. Oir experience as 
children and parents belies that notion* M&r*fe©ver t we have no reason to 
expect that storybook reading will be equally representative of literacy 
experiences in all homes. ' * 

« ■ x * 

This uncertainty about the range of literacy activities that characterize 

people's everyday lives at home produces corresponding uncertainty concerning 

social policies Intended to increase students' achievements , through home 

intervention. Should we aim solely at increasing prescribes forms "of activity 

(stary reading for example) or attempt ^ to modify mother-child interaction in 

some general manner? And how, whatever our aims, can they be implemented In 

an era when government intervention in the home lives of citizens^ is idealogi- 

cal anethema? * 

We decided to confront these issues directly by arranging to spend signi- 
f ican*t amounts of the time in the homes of a selected number of low- income 
families in tue San Diego metropolitan area$ We focused on homes where there 
were very young children (ages 2-4) in our study as a way of finding out what 
the pre-preschool print-related experiences might be. 

/ 

We went into these homes accompanied by a good deal of uncertainty and 
some prior conceptions. He were particularly interested In the range, struc- 
tyre and frequency of different literacy events* We were aware of the corre- 
lational data linking home and school success * which we used as a kind of 
background of common wisdom. What we wanted to know was whether there were 
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kinds of literacy wcpferii^-ts orsier than star y reading that provide sys tematic 
and theoretical rl* ufti/^ ifcui^es of learning about print* We vere also vary 
sensitive to iiht^ch patterns af literacy related ta the total canf 1« 

guratlcn of peer's* - iypfe* GGuXd We Identify outside sources of literate 
activity (ehuTt*. » sense*!., governmental documents)? Would there be any group- 
ings of activltifea that might lead us to identify cultural elements in the 
organisation of literate practice? We were, In effect, attempting ta build a 
broader notion of literacy practice in the hose to be used in future quantita- 
tive work either as Independent variables (ta predict school success) or as 
dependent variables (to measure the effect of same intervention) . 

II. tlethad 

i 

Our goal in this research was to describe the home literacy experiences 

• ■ 

af twenty^faur low- Income children so that we might gain some Insight into why 
such children, as a group da not succeed as^ well as their middle class cpun- _ 
terparts in learning to read and write. We reasoned that observation of the 
children and their families as they want, about their everyday act'ivitilt would 
be the best way of developing accurate and detailed descriptions of the 
literacy in the children's lives. - 

Self -report interviews would not be sufficient to accomplish out pur- 
poses. With interviews not only is there the problem of parents giving 

- socially acceptable answers (a problem which can be circumvented to same 
extent by disguising the purpose of the interview and designing the interview 
such that there are double checks an the reliability of the interviewee's 
responses). A more fundamental problem with using an interview technique to 

'-gather information as children's preschool literacy experiences is that so 
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often reading ain^wrlting events are 5 such integral aspects of the stream* of 
everyday activities thut they are not recognised as literacy by the adults in 
the hone' (and thus are not recalled during an interview), We were Interested 
met jusf in well-marked literacy events like story reading or homework but ia 
the entire range of reading and writiLa experiences the children had* Addi- 
tionally, we wanted to observe the children* s activity when they were alone, 
As parents may he engaged in some other task while the child is 'writing' or * 
looking at a hook or involved with an alder sibbling in m literacy event f they 
often miss these aspects of the child's literacy experience- Thus f much of 
what the children do and what the adults themselves do can go unreported 
unless someone har* been trained to observe the reading and writing which occur 
in the child** llf.. 

* 

The approach employed in this research, thee, was to conduct extensive^ 
observations In the homes of low- income families with preschool children. The 
observations were used to develop descriptions of the nature * aims* and func- 
tions of and values attached to literacy in the families. 

It was important that the observations be conducted over an extended 
period of time. The reasons for this were two^fold. ' First of all, in order 
to make claims about the literacy environment of -the home, it was necessary ,to 
sample the activities adequately * It tabs time to get a # feel* for (as well 
as a quantitative assessment of) the daily literacy activities of the homes . 
It was important to observe during different times of the day as well as dif- 
ferent days of the week so that an overall picture of the different phases of 
faslly life might he developed. Therefore, we needed* to spend an adequate 
amount of time in the homes to get tills picture developed. 
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At the time this study began, there were few guideline* we could draw 
/"upon lo conducting our observations* Since ma comparable research had been 
done previously ira could not predict how many hours of observation would be 
required. Therefore* we wanted to give ourselves ample time to understand the 
literacy of the home. 

A second reason far conducting longitudinal rtther than intensive obser- 
vations was our interest in changes over time. Becauf** We viewed literacy at* 
a social activity and literacy learning as a process, of internalising social 
relations, we were specially interested in the development in adult-child 
interactions involving literacy. Such development is what is happening in the 
move from inter psychological to intrapsychalagical functioning* According to 
Vygotsky'a (1978) theory § the child would gradually assume more and more can* 
trol over what had been jointly constructed activities. Only longitudinal 
observations would enable f us to assess the applicability of this theory to 
literacy learning. 

As it turned out 'there were also other changes over time for several of 
our families , changes which directly influenced the literacy environment of 
the home. Family separations, the birth of additional children, changes in 
employment status~sll of these had substantial effects upon the literacy 
activities in certain of our 1 families. Such happenings are part af the flaw 
of reality far many faaillies in -our society, and thus the importance of 
observing longitudinally fc in order to understand the practice of literacy was 
reinforced. y 
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Sample . The children studied ware between approximately 2 1/2 and 3 1/2 

n 

years of age when they began to be observed. Children in this age, range were 

* * 

chosen because, although initial encounters with print usually occur before 

ft 

this time, it Is generally about this age that (1) children* begin to explore 
reading and writing on a more extensive basis and (2) that the bulk of what 
will be their preschool literacy experiences begins. 



As Was mentioned above, we focused only on low-income sample because, as 
a group, these people tend not to achieve as well in reading and writing as 
their middle and upper class counterparts- Furthermore* we were extremely 
interested in how cultural background would affect the literacy activities ta 
which the child wouJLd be exposed* We wished to examine the cultural practice 
thedry of development (Laboratory of Comparative Human Cognition, 1981; In 
press) and to ausess the fea nihility of thm notion of literacy as cultural 
practice (Anderson k Teale, 1981)* Therefore, we Included, in the sample fami- 
lies from three different ethnic groups i Anglo, Black and Mexican-American* 

- ^ ' 

Also, previous research has shown that girls' achievement in reading Is 

1 

higher than that far boys (Downing h Thaekrag, 1975;)! Therefore, we Included 

% 

equal number of bays and girls in the sample so that we might see if sex was a 

\ 

factor In determining the preschool literacy experiences af the children* - J 

* / ( 

# ' '' %' 

It la relevant at this point ta discuss in some detail the sample selec- 

tion procedures that were used, to obtain subjects for the research* Our tri- 

als and tribulations can serve as useful Instructions far, others wishing to 

'study the home 'literacy experiences of preschool children* Because we were 

Interested la just that — home literacy — we wished to observe children who 

spent their time at home, In Interaction with parents . we were/not interested 

■ ■ . ■ ' s / - * 1 . 
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la children eh© were In day care, nursery ■ehool. Bead Start or other Instltu- 
tional situations* This dais create some difficulties fat? subject selection* 
It Is far easier to get cooperation of a school er day ears canter where there 
Is a pael of children whose parents can be contacted about participating in, 
the research* Our task was to find, low-income families with preschool chil- 
dren who wanted ta be Involved to aur project. 

* 

We started by contacting community agencies and organizations (Urjjan 
League,, Chicane Federation, churches) ta see if they could put us la contact 
with any appropriate families* This strategy yielded limited success. At the 
same time we began by 'hanging out' at lueatlsns like the Welfare /office where 
we reasoned we could make contact with low* income failles* A few families 
were found in this way* Also we attempted to work at the institutional level 
with the Welfare Office to see if they could put failles in touch with us* 
Unfortunately, we met with no success using this procedure* 

Our two most useful strategies were the following* We contacted the 
Jl i 



Women's, Infants, and Children (WIG)' Program, a! program which provides nutri- 
tional advice and support for low- income famiFtea They arranged for us to be 
able to deliver a brief talk on the project to the groups of mothers who came 
to their office* Then arrangements were made with interested mothers far a 
researcher to visit their home and explain ta them the details af the project. 

Our final strategy was perhaps aur mast productive* We canvassed what we 
knt»w to be low-income neighborhoods and delivered to each household a flyer on 
the project* It briefly described what we were interested in doing and 
isVited parents to phone us* at the university for additional information If 
they were interested in participating* When a family phoned, we would explain 
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L * 

the project In more detail and than arrange . far a researcher to visit the home 
to talk with the family* 

This whole procedure was a protracted one and points up the difficulties 
of finding subjects for extended naturalistic/obseWational research who /re 
not, associated with an institution like a school or day care center. In all t 
direct contacts with potential subject were most profitable, and we wpuld 
especially employ the ''flyer approach' were wel ta begin another such project 
again. 

Through these strategies 24 target children- and their families (8 Anglo, 



Insert Table 1 about here 



3 Black, 8 Mexican-American) ^ were included in the sample* Table 1 sets out 
information on the entire 24 families in the sample: . the age and sex of the 
target child, the members of the family, and the occupations and educational 
levels of the parents* 6 

Data Collection * Naturalistic observations of the children and their 
families were conducted £lpt periods of from 3 to 18 months. Our main method 
of data collect Ian was field nates* We also audio taped some Interactions and 
used transcripts of these tapes ta augment the field nates. As was mentioned 

1. The term target child Is used ta refer to the preschooler In the family who 
was the focus of the observations. . 

2* The term Mexican-American Is used In the same way it was by Laosa (1977), 
referring ta persons born in Mexico who now hold United States citizenship or 
otherwise live in At Waited States or whose parents or more remote ancestors 
Immigrated ta thm United States from Mexico. It also Wafers to persons who 
trace their lineage to Hispanic forbears who resided within the Spanish or 
Mexican territory that is saw part of the southwestern 1 United States . 
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Identifier 
Litter 

i 

Target 
Child 
(Ail, Sex) 



Adults in 
Hone (Age) 



Occupation 
of Parentis) 



Siblings 



(Ap) 



Mike 
(3.10, M) 



Fitter (22) 
i§r (22) 



ir 



Air 

conditioning , 
installer, plu 
ber's helper; 
frequently 



Bister (1,1) 



Parental 

Education 

{Years) 



ERIC 




D ' 



Bobby i 



~7 

Father (44) 
mux (42) 
Aunt (23) 
Uricle (25) 



1^— 
ir - kiUfc 

dint at nursinj 
jhonit 

Uncle - School 
custodian , 



Brother (II) 
Sister (13) 
Sister (11) 
lister (2,8) 
Cousin (4-5) 



Barbara 

(2.8. r) 



Father (44) 
Mother (42) 
Daughter (23) 4 
Husband (25) 



: Father - Atten 
dint it nursing 
' home. 

Uncle. * School 
c 



Brother (14) 
Sister (jl3) 
Sister (11) 
Brother (2,8) 
Cousin (4.5) 



F^ 12 
Hf 11 



Anglo 



Kristin 
(2.4, I) 



Father (24) 
Mother (22) 



Father - 
Painter; 
frequently 
unemployed 



F ■ 9 
H * 12 



Anglo 



Alex i 
(2,6, M) , 



Father (25) 
Mir (25) 



Father 



Sister (5) 



F* 12 
M- 12 



\ 1 



kilo 



(3,4, fig 



■ / it 



-Mother (30) 



Mother 



Brother (9) 

si 



M« 12 



m"1 



Paul 
(3.2, 10 



.Body 
(3 J , F) 



Mother (28) 



Father (30'i) 
•t (25) 



fetter - Suppor 
wilfart 



Fitter Tnih 

haulers fw 
quentljw unit- 
ployed 



Brother (5.1) 
Brother (2,0) 



Sister (1, 



M • 12 



F*9 
H* 12 



An§lo 



Anglo 



Myeisha 
(3.0, F) 



Father (25) 
Mother (25) 



Father - Unefr 
ployed 



Brother (0,3) 



Natalie 
(3,5, F) 



er (31! 
tr (29) 



F^ 11 
M ^ 12 



Hack 



Father - j ani- 
tor 



Brochir (8) 
Sister (5) 
Brother (2,1) 



12 

M™ 12 



Amin 
(2.8, H) 



Father (31) 
Mother (25) 



Father - 
Janitor 



Brother (8) 
Sister (5) 
Sister (3,5) 



F = 12 
M ^ 12 



Black 



Slack 



Penile 
(2.8, I) 



Father (30 
Mother (SO 



Father - ?ELay- 

grouqd 

supervisor 



Sister (6.9) 



F * 12 

m * n 



Black 



Ale Eh i a 
(2.5, F) 



tori 
(3.7, F) 



Stepfather (24) 
Mother (24) 
Aunt (22) 



Father - Laborer 
(part time) 



M - 12 



Blade 



Father (38) 
Mother (12) 



Father * 
Unemployed 



Brother (15,8) 
Brother (11.7) 
Brother (4.8) 



.Alma 
(3.5, F) 



Father (30 'a) 
Mother (28) 



Luis 
(2,9, M) 



Resident male 

(32) v 
MQther/(26) 



Father - Drape 
maker 

Mother - Clean- 
ing woman (occ) 
Avon rep . 



Brother (IK 3) 
Sister (8.10) 
Brother (5.11) 
Brother (4,10) 



F ^ 12 
M = 12 



Black 



F ^ 12 
M ^ 1 



Mexican- American 



Male - Unemplayei 
Mother - Teacher 
aide 



Sister (5,9) 



F ^ 0 
H * 12 



Mexi can- Ameri can 



Juan 
(3.0 B M) 



Father (32 ) 
Mother (29 ) 



Father - . 
Electrical 
Assembler 



Brother (7) 
Brother (5) 



F ^ 6 
M ^ 7 



MtKican-ABiriean 



Maria 
3.2 , F) 



Father (31) 
Mother (28) 



Father - Shtet 
oetal worker 



Sister (5) 
Brother (4) 



F\" 7 
M - 6 



Mexican-American 



9 

ERIC 



TABLE #1 



Terrt 
(3,2, F) 


Roberto 
(3.3, M) 


Ronnie 
(3.0, M) 


Miguel 
(2,5, M) 


Mother ( 2 CD 
Grandmother (55) 
Grandfather (47) 
Aunt (22) 
Uncle (12) 


Father (35) 
. Mother (45) 


Father (28) 
Mother (24) 


Father (32) 
Mother (32) 


Mother - Security 
guard (mostly un- 
employed) 

Grandfather - 
Construction 
Laborer (on & off) 
Aunt - Typist 


Farmer - Heavy 

equipment 

operator 


Father - 
Laborer at 
shipyard (on 
and off) 


Father - 
Laborer 
Mother - Avon 
represent at ive 


■ 




Sister (6.3) 
Brother (2.9) 
Brother (0,3) 


Brother (6.5) 
Brother (4.7) 


M = 1 1 


F = 6 
M ^ 0 


F ^ 12 
M * 12 


F ^ 12 
M - 10 


Jlesdl can -American 


Mexi e an- Affle r i can 


Mexi c an- Ame r i * an 


\ 

Mexi can-toe ri can 



17 
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above, itfva t ia^g \¥tri spread over the hours of the day during which the* 
child wall typically awake and over the seven days of the week. 

As researchers we assumed ^the* rale of observer participant when in the 
homes collecting data* That is to say, we responded appropriately to conver- 
sation directed at us hut initiated no interactions during the observations* 

There were two foci for the observations. One was the target child' (TC) • 
The observer would follow the TC wherever the R went* thus taking notes 
according Xo what the TC observed and/or experienced directly. The other 
focus of the' observations was on literacy events , those occasions upon which a 
person produced , comprehended, or attempted to produce or comprehend written 
language* toy time the target child or anyone in the TC's immediate environ* 
meat picked up a book* wrote a note, signed Ms or her name, scribbled or was 
in any other way engaged with written language, we characterized the event as 
fully as possible*. We attempted to describe the actions which took place, the 
context of which the event arose and was played out, the participants in the 
event, any activities which ce^occurred or alternated with the literacy event* 
the reasons why the event ended, and the activity which occurred subsequent to 
it* In this way we sought to develop a picture of the child*s direct literacy 
experiences as well as* the literacy experiences which she/he had the opportun- 
ity to observe* 

To give a flavor for the basic data actually used for the analyses per- 
formed In this project, we include here same sample events. These events are 
"cooked" notes (Spradley* 1980) rewritten from raw field notes taken during 
he observations/ 



the obi 

IS 
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Literacy tot A v 

¥l<il«3 Notes % M (other) Is watching TV, TC is in and out of 

4» 1980 the room. Dad reads the classified ads ef the 

(30 Sis*) newspaper, apparently linking for Jab possible 

11 ties. As he reads he occasionally circles an ad. 
The event ends when ted puts down tfee newspaper and 
goes out to get the nail, 



Literacy Event B # - 

M%lcrf Kates M (etfiir) , TC and baby brother have just arrived 

tteQeoonber 12* 1980 at the grocery stare. After they ga In the two 

(2^3 rain -) s children are placed in the cart, sad H does her 

shopping* M uses her list (cans true ted just before 
leaving home) as a reference for seltct^lsg certain 
Items « On occasion she glances at particular labels 
and selects Items quickly; at other 'times she reads 
labels carefully for a much longer ptriod of # time* - 
TC spends mijch of her rise playing with the items in 
the basket* As the family checks out of the market, 
M pays far the items with food to upon s end signs her 
name to each of them* The event ends after 'the 
check-out operation is completed and the family heads 
heme * » J ' *t 



Each of these write-ups represents one literacy event* Note that the* 
dur^tz:±on of ther event is alsa included* In our analyses we used bath fre- 
queticr=y and duration as quantitative indices of the lleracy environments of the 
hom#ss , The time, or duration of the event, was considered to be from the 
beg ironing of the activity which the literacy mediated to the end of the . 
activ— ity. In ^vent A above we see that the event lasted for 30 minutes and 
thai: there was literacy going an far the entire duration af the event* 

s 

X 
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Bowgyer* tt^tice ivent I above* H01— the activity* "shopping p " laots for 
25 miflutiip af course* lite^«*cy mediating this event, fhat Is, 

nearly all th% scElani of M irt organ! *e=d around the print an her shopping 
list ot that on package labils* But tfca ^ read tog /wit lag itself does not last 
the entire £5 ftlK&i&tes* Kevsrthtlegf # V* - cade it i§ a literacy event lasting 
25 minutii ba^au^ise to consider that th^ aaetivity itself with its assaeiated 
motives, |a&la » sad operationi is the ^u^mdamenf al unit of analysis* There- 
fore, vi have Si^risiitgntly esdtd time (dSMration) as the time involved fro® the 
feeginniBg Co the™ end of the activity.* 

Also, one esther poitit about our «#t!Ttiad of organising notes for analyses 
should pa Mde* Our objective was to Jo-*<us an the contexts af specific 
literacy ivtoM as we wrote up the dbs^r^^atiana into the "cooked" for® which 
would bi uf%d io»r analyses. On aanf a^e^ssians Uhe contexts af individual 
literacy av%aM overlapped to such g d^g^ree ci:at to separate thes and then 

view this! miy ams separate literacy e\f%tt»^s wound have distorted the sense of 

i / 

the way in Vhi^hm the literacy enviromn^nir-i: evolved in interaction * 



That i% t& say, often some action eoambedded within one literacy event A 
would trigger Sli^teracy event B or ©otnethfctng which co- occur red with literacy 
event C wauld <?a..use literacy aviftt V t§ fcfaegin. 

Hare it a# example of such An eat^nssive/ embedded literacy sequence* We 

j 

present the writ e-up from flild notes then discuss how we approached the 

^analysis of gu^lL „ sequences * 

Field Katie * it 21 S (TC*s aflHLster) comes hone from her first day 

January 28, 1901 back it school assif ter a long absence due to illness* 

(61 Mio.) S coats into ^es kitchen and finds M chatting with 
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0 at the kitchen table. § shows M all of the home- 
work she has to do as a result of fair absence from 
school, S and H discuss the aiount of work to be 
done, the subjects sad when It is doe back to the 
teacher- S wants to go out and play hot M decides 
that they will get started am the work "right now*" 
M asks S to decide what she wants to do first (i*e. 9 
"what do you want to start with* 9 *). As § begins to 
sort through the material (apparently to decide what 
she wants to start with). M leaves the kitchen and 
returns (followed by TC3 with two versions of the 
Bible, Aid to Understanding the Bible t a pen and a 
tablet* M informs 0 that since she is going to be 
helping S* she might as well write a letter to one of 
her church brothers who lives in Arizona* When H 
returns to the kitchen S says to M» 

1:36 Si Ma, Help me with, my spelling words 

Hi Let ne see them* 

Si (Bands a spelling list' to M) 

M: Examines the list of spelling words) 

H: Okay, we* re going to do these like we 
always do* You write each word five " 
times and when you finish I'll give c 
you a little test. 

. 1:38 With this statement M hands back the list of 
words, tears off a page from her tablet and gives it 
to S and S begins writing the spelling words. TO, 
who followed M back into the kitchen, has been watch- 
ing and listening throughout the interactions, now 
asks M for a sheet of paper and a pencil. H gives TC 
a sheet, of paper and P gives her a pencil* H then 
starts writing her letter, S begins writing her spel- 
ling words ad N starts producing marks on her page. 

1:42 H opens her Bible for the first time* M is 
flipping back and forth through about eight. pages* 
Then she finds what she is looking far and directly 
copies a passage from the Bible into the letter. 

*^ 

ti 44 TC writes far several minute* until her younger 
brother comes lata the kitchen carrying TC's bat. A 
struggle for possesion ensues causing M to stop her 
letter writing activity in order to settle the 
dispute* then H goes hack to letter writing. As M 
■ . continues writing the letter she pauses twice mare to 
search far and use quotes from the Bible* 
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2 i 03 S Cells M that she's ready to take her spelling 
test* M stops letter writing to recite the spelling 
list. After reciting each word, M wold pause and S 
would £111 the pause by verbally spelling the recited 
word* While going through the list M varied the 
order, of presentation from the nay the list was con- 
structed and the way S had practiced writing them. S 
spelled each word correctly and H rewarded her with 
praise, M and S repeated the list three times in 
succession before H suggested that S do some math. 

2ti4 After giving S^the spelling test H goes back to 
letter writing for "about 15 minutes* The event ends 
when M stops to chat with 0* 



Such frequences raised important Issues for the concept of literacy event. 
In some general sense this entire period was an extended literacy interaction, 
However, we wished to break it down to its component parts * therefore we 
specified guidelines to determine where one literacy event ended and another 
began* We saw a literacy event being defined by (a) one of two general 
literacy actions (reading or writing) , (b) a participant structure 
(literate(a) alone, literates interactive, literate-TC interactive, TC alone, 
and a few others) , (c) the literacy materials involved* When two or more of 
these facets changed, we considered that a new literacy event had begun. 

* 

In the example just presented, we used the criteria stated above to par* 

tition the sequence into the following five literacy events % 

• -- 

Event 1: Literates Interactive (10 min*) S (TC's sister) and M 
(TC's mother) review and discuss homework materials. 



Event 2s Literate Alone (25 min*) S studies list of spelling 




Event 3i TC Alone (6 mln*) TC "writes" names on a sheet of paper. 

Event 4: Literate Alotfe (40 min.) M writes latter to a friend and 
reads the/Bible. Event alternates with settling a dispute 
and giving a spelling test. 
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Bv^nt 5: Literates Interactive (11 aim*) M (reads) racltcs list of 
spelling wards to S* In turn S orally spells the list of 
wards • 

fhe cri^^lcal events In this sequence are those which involve the homework- 
First, fcoecause the homework itself seems to have set in motion this entire 
mqumna^m of events. As important, however, is the question of haw many events 
occurrec^ during the interaction between mother and her seven year old 
daughter^ . The answer , as we have indicated above, is that there are three 
differer»t but related literacy events embedded in this extended interaction, 

Thete opening event in the sequence involves mother and daughter reviewing 
a range af school related materials (spelling exercises, math exercises, 
phonic fcxerciees and word recognition exercises) * Both participants are read- 
ing and discussing the material. After several minutes of this activity 
mother L eaves the room, which changes the participant structure- However, for 
tiro reas-^ans the event continues; (1) the reviewing (reading) of this same 
BiterigtL continues, (2) even though mother leaves the roam, her question, 
"what do- you want to start with?" is a continuation of the interaction. This 
interpre tation Is supported by S's direct response to the question when H 
returns 9 x.o the room (i.e., "Ma, help me with my spelling wards"). This event 
gads whew the interaction becomes mare focused around a single spelling list* 
The focua allows H to prescribe definite steps for S and sets up the next 
event - 

Eve— it 2 can be differentiated from event 1 because of a change in parti* 
cipant 8-*szructure (from literate Interactive to literate alone) and a change in 
the litesracy actions (from reading to reading and writing) • The isolation of 
events 3 and 4 from the others should be obvious. Both TC and Bother are 
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working alona (ind#n#fi^ciently) using dif fertnt pets a : ± material ^ta accomplish 
different end§ ( 

The diffifinCg ^i^wiin event 1 and event 5 is. a«ot quite ai obvious as the 
differences bitwtatj th^^ other four events, Tht b&&lm^ question Is; how can 
event 5 be eoniidered is separate from event 1, espe serially since we see the 
same material and th% ssame participants in tht tva e^/ents. The answer focuses 
an the material* gv^n though the spelling list was ^.nvolved to bath events, 
it was used difftf^atlsy with different caniiquifleea Jfor action In the two 
events* In evmt 1 fcfte spelling list began as just another printed sheet 
among many (functioning^ in much the same manner as vould a single page in a 
book) - When the list mwmm eventually singled out it ■functioned only to organ- 
ize the next literacy evtnt for S. in event 5 the IKst functions as the facus 
of the event and ^|^&ies the entire interaction i*it=^ an toitiat lan-reply- 
evaluation seqyine% (4£Lscussed In the next chapter) • Ifereaver* this different 
function af the mkB^i^X results la different literacy actions being carried 
aut by the particifc«£» - This is especiailj true far— S* In event I bath par-* 
tlcipauta are sittulwgte^usly reading and discussing the same material (this is 
a review sessien). event 5 M reads thin recites e— ach ward an the spelling 

list while S orally ?#n*,<3ers the spel? -Uig of .each wa^dK recited by M (a test 
situation)* Thus, tftfe difference between the tWo ev^a^ts results from changes 

In material aad to literacy actions, 

* * 

Although vi did p^ck apart these extended iequen ces of Interaction so 
that individual Ut#r#e^y events could be tallied and w^ed to the quantitative 
analyses, n© alio k&p% asuch sequences intact for our -squall tative analyses. In 
this way we attempted fcno treat the # sequences approximately far different pur* 

4 I * 
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poses. 

These types of write-ups then, represent the daia collected from aur 
observations. The presence af an observer in the homes seemed in ua way to 
stifle the reading and writing af the members af the household- On the eon- 
trary s in a few families extre literacy events were almost certainly staged 
for aur benefit until the novelty of having an observer around had worn off. 
Because af this (act and aur time sampling techniques we would say that, if 
anything t the findings reported here may represent a slight averestimate 
rather than an underestimate af what normally occurs. 

Usually during the initial visit to a family * we conducted a Day in the 
Life Interview. This interview served to give the researcher an idea of the 
parents' view of a typical .day in the family* s life and was used bath ta car- 
roborate what was observed and as an indicator of the times when literacy 
events would be mast likely to occur. 

The Study 

* ; Y 

The activities Involving print which we have Just presented represent a 
few exemplars of the influence of culture and society on the development af 
literacy far one preschool child. Earlier we stated that we believe society 
exerts a stranger influence than does culture on literacy development in the 
United States. This is not merely a speculative claims Rather » it is based 
on a two year ethnographic study which my colleagues and I conducted in homes 
where ypung children live. The research participants in your study vera 24 
low- income preschoolers and their families. All of the families lived in the 
metropolitan &rea of tarn Diego and equally represented Area ethnic groups 
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(black toifieani Mexican American and Anglo). Observations were focused an 
the preschool children but also included the daily activities a£ their fami- 
lies whan the child was present ta ab serve ar participate in them. Cfeserva- 
tions were canducted far periods af from 3 to 1 8 months* The numbers af home 
visits per child raged from 9 ta 49, and the number af hours af observations 
per child ranged from 16.5 ta 142, with the total number af hours af observe- T 
tians in the homes af all the children exceeding 2000* 

Our basic approach employed observational techniques which were preserved 
by detailed field nates. By this approach w% attempted ta describe as fully 
as passible any and all literacy events which occurred during observation 
per lads* We defined a literacy event as any action sequence » inya lying one 
ar mare persons f In which the prgductian and / or comprehens ion of print plays 
a rale * Anytime the target child (TC) ar anyone in the TC's immediate 
environment directly used any type af literacy technology (e.g., a book, a 
pencil, a newspaper s etc*) ar was In any other way engaged with written, 
language, the observer characterized the event in their notes,' as fully as 
passible. The focus was an providing a description of the actions which took 

o 

place, the contexts from which the event arose and was. played out, the parti- 
cipants in the event, any activities which co-occurred ar alternated with the 
literacy event, and the activity which occurred* after the event ended. In 
this way we sought ta develop a picture af the child's direct Involvement in 
literacy events as well as the literacy events which s/he had the opportunity 
ta observe* 
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Observations vera spread over the hours of the day during which the child 
was awake and over the seven days of the week- We attempted to interfere as 
little as possible in the normal activities of the families, and thus assumed 
the role of passive observer* The presence of an observer in the homes seemed 
in no way to stifle the reading and writing of the members of the household, 
On the contrary, in a few families extra literacy events were almost certainly 
staged for our benefit until the novelty of having an observer around had worn 
off. Because of this fact and our time sampling technique, we would say that, 
if anything, the findings reported, here may represent a slight overestimate 
rather than an underestimate of what normally occurs* 

Chanter HI Results 

Overview 

As has been discussed in the previous chapter, the target person of our 
observations was the preschool child, We wanted to know what constitutes 
his/her experiences with literacy » In particular, we wanted to know whether^/^ 
there were kinds of literacy experiences other than story reading that provide 
these preschoolers with systematic and useful sources of learning about print* 
Since the family unit represents the smallest and most familiar social organi- 
sation which transmits knowledge of literacy it was chosen as the focal set- 
ting for/our observations, , Focus on the f rally unit was* essential because we 
also waited to know how the family's everyday use of literacy influenced the 
target children. We were, therefore, very sensitive to the way in which pat- 
terns of literacy related to the total configuration of people's lives, Could 
we identify outside sources o Illiterate activity (church, governmental docu- 
ments, school) 1 Would there be an regroupings of activities that might lead us 
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to identify societal ar cultural dements In the organisation af literate 
practice? We were, In effect, attempting ta build a broader natlan af 
literacy practice In the hame ta be used In future quantitative wark either as 
independent variables (ta predict school success) ar as dependent variables 
(to measure the effect af same intervention) - 

During aur abservations one notable fact emerged and generally character- 
izes the environment of the children we worked with In this study; literacy is 
an important part af a wide range af activities which constitute the everyday 
lives af their families. Literacy seems ta be used la functional ways by aur 
families and in ways which link them ta rsaciety at large. Far example we saw 
parents constructing shopping lists, doing crassward puzzles, filling out wel- 
fare farms * reading the newspaper and studying the Bible: Adults were 
observed reading game~ rules together* children doing hamewark alone and in 
interaction with their parents. We alsa saw siblings ar- adults reading 
stories ta yaunger children and small groups af children reading a comic ba-ak 
together or reading store catalogues. 

V 

The wide range af literacy even fa abserved represented a real coding 
problem far us. Before we could begin analyzing, we had to figure out what we 
had ta analyze. Our field nates were not check sheets. We had no prespeci- 
fied categories to guide us. Stary time might be considered" an exception, but 
it only serves to illustrate the problem we faced. Suppose that we agree that 
we know what we mean by story time and that it is a reliably acorable unit of 
activity to be observed in any home, ■ What other categories are there? "Home- 
work* 1 might suggest itself, but we were working with preschoolers. ,t^e fact 
Is, there was not an accepted taxonomy of home literacy events that might 
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involve 2*4 year olds- We had to build a descriptive scheme and using this * 
scheme as a starting point, we conld then code each event into Its proper 
category. 

The results reported an, In this paper represent our solution to the com* 
pi ex problem of building a descriptive scheme. ■ The analytic framework 
presented below evolved out of a detailed analysis of the over 1400 literacy 
events we observed during the course of the study. We have attempted to main- 
tain the descriptive focus of our ethnographic methodology and to, at the same 
time, present a quantitative summary of the major configuration of literate 
practice within the present sample which could be generalized to similar popu- 
lation of low- income Americans* 

The quantitative analysis of data presented below uses- ethnicity as the 
Independent variables, tee factor, the literacy event, differentiated along 
five major dimensions served as the dependent variable* Each class of varl-* 
ables Is discussed below. 

Independent variable 

Ethnicity . Our first Independent variable was operationally defined as 
membership in one of the ethnic groups selected to participate In the study. 
A large body of social .science research suggests that the culture of America's 
various ethnic groups accounts for the variability on a vide range of perfor- 
mance measures of literacy. Indeed, Donning and Thackray (1971) citing 

t* * 

several studies, and Aeath (1982) have argued that culture plays a vary signi- 
ficant role In reading readiness. At the outset of our study we reasoned that 
aay variability In literacy activity resulting from ethnic group membership 
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may reflect cultural differences In literate practice- It nil therefore, 
important to organize aur analysis In a way that would allow us to investigate 
this possibility* 

Dependent Variable 

The original dependent variable employed In the study was the literacy 
* went * However, our observation method and a detailed qualitative analysis af 
each event allowed us to differentiate the original dependent variable into " 
two quantitative components and three qualitative components. The five dimen- 
sions of the literacy event are used throughout the remainder of this report, 
both to organize the analysis of data and to discuss major configurations of 
literacy activity in the sample* However, in this section only the quantita- 
tive measures will' be discussed* The remaining qualitative measures will only 
be mentioned here* saving the more detailed discussion af them tor later sec- 
tions of the pgper* 
/ 

Bath of the quantitative variables employed in 'data analysis were derived 
from aur method of recording literacy events in the field* The first depen- 
dent variable is time and is operationally defined as the duration of the 

literacy event. This variable is measured in minutes and expressed as a pro- 

V 

portion in order ta standardise it* across all families. This proportion was 
obtained by dividing the total minutes of literacy events by the total hours 
of observation. The second dependent variable is frequency and is operation- 
ally defined as the number of occurrences of literacy events. This variable 
is also expressed as a proportion in order to standardise it across all fami- 
lies* This proportion was obtained by dividing the total number of literacy 
events by the total hews of observation. 
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The three qualitative variables employed in the analysis mt derived 
from a detailed analysis of each literacy event, these dependent variables 
are; (1) the participant structure of the literacy event, (2) the "lesson" 
content af literacy events, and (3) the domain (context) of activity In which 
the literacy event occurred. All five dimensions af the literacy event will 
he activities of the families participating in the study. Both dependent 
variables were examined in Isolation and in combination as they resulted from 
the various levels of both predictor variables, 

* 

Basic Data 

In this section we present the basic data regarding literacy events and 
literacy material gathered during the course of the stud , As we have dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter, the research participants in our study were 24 
low- income preschoolers and their families. Observations were focused on the 
preschool children but also Included the dally activities of their families 
when the child was present to observe or participate in them. Observations 
were conducted for periods of from 3 to I ft months. Examinations of Table 2 
reveals that the number of home visits per child ranged from 9 to 47* and the 
number of hours of observation per child ranged from 14 to 'l42, with the total 
number of hours of observations In the homes of all the children approaching 

Insert Table 2 about here 

1400* Table 2 reveals that the total number of minutes of literacy observed 
in , each home ranged from 115 to 1351 minutes and the total frequency of 
literacy %vents observed *in each family ranged from 20 to 97* 

■ i 



TABLE #2 
SUMHARY of LITERATE ACTIVITY 
ACROSS ALL FAMILIES 
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38 
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44 
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71 
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23 
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i 
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67 
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n 


37 
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63 
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12 


35 
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Maria - 
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30 
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24 


Terri 




23 
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61 


Roberto 




26 
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62 


Ronnie 
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24 


48 
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, 47 


Miguel 
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23 


46 
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Literacy materials present in the homes were varied. The majority of the 
homes had few literacy materials, either for adults or for tie children* 
Perhaps the moat ubiquitous item was the guide to television programs. In 
three of the homes no children's hooks vera to he found; in only five homes 
was there mora than a handful of adult reading materials present, Eyery fam- 
ily had writing materials; however * only five homes were organized so that the 
target children have ready access to paper and pencil/pen/crayon/etc. 

There were seven homes which had* comparatively speaking, significantly 
^greater nianbers of literacy materials for both adults and children* Four of 
these Glomes ware also among the six families for whom literacy played a 
greater role in everyday activities. 

Participant Structure 

As we began to examine our field notes we noticed that there was a lis^ 
ited range of participant structures associated with the literacy events we 
observed* Four general types of participant structures emerged. These are: 
(1) Literate Alone, (2) Literates in Interaction, (3) Literate - Target Child 
in Interaction, and (4) Target Child Alone* In this section bur objective Is 
to present the pattern of literacy activity we observed organized according to 
this variable aspect of the literacy event* However, before we present these 
results, it is Important to define the term literate as it was used to mark 
the various levels of the participant structure. 

3* On at least three of four measures of amount of literacy in the home (fre- 
quency of events for adults, amount of time spent in literacy events by 
adults, frequency of events for TC — both interactive and aloneH--amount of time 
spent In literacy evei*s by TC) , these six households were quite high* Also, 
these figures reflect the global judgments of the literacy environments in the 
hemes made by the researchers who worked with * the families. 



* 
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The term literate has bees defined in many ways, The definition of C qp- 
ventional literacy offered by Hunter and Barman (1979) accurately specifies 
the ability level of most of the adults that frequently interact with our tar- 
get children. They define a literate person as one with "the ability to read, 
write * and comprehend texts on familiar subjects and to understand whatever 
signs, labels, instructions and directions are necessary to get along within 
one's environment Although this definition is accurate in Its description 
of most of the adults in our sample, its limitations is that it aver specifies 
the ability with print of moat of the school age siblings of our target* chil- 
dren . 

Our alternative was to use a more fundamental definitions of a literate 
person* In this situation many people tfight use the term literate in its most 
fundamental sense i the ability to read and write one's name. However, by 
this definition many of our target children could be considered literate. 
Since one of our concerns in the study was an examination of how literate peo- 
pie assist preliterate people to become literate, we required a more rigorous 
definition of literacy. Our next alternative was to* accept that "a person is' 
literate who can with understanding both read and write a short, simple state- 
ment an his everyday life* 11 (UNESCO, 1951) This "definition successfully 
excludes our preschool target children from the category ©f.llterate people 
and accurately describes the ability level of most of the school age siblings 

•- " i 6 

of our target children. Everyone whose ability with nrlnt exceeded this fun- 
damental limit was considered to be literate. All ethers were considered to 
be preliterate. 
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Having defined the limits we placed on the term literate « we are now in a 
position to present the results af our analysis af the participant structure 
associated with literacy events* Those events which Involved a literate per- 
•an alone or literate persons in interaction, which the target child observed, 
are significant* They provided our target children with an opportunity to 
observe the various ways that literacy enters into, and sometimes connects, 
the activities of people* A few examples from aur field notes will provide 
the reader with an idea of some of the things our target children saw people 
doing with literacy* These events will also serve to illustrate the kinds af 
events we coded into the literate alone and literates interactive categories. 
These qualitative exemplars will be useful to keep in mind as we proceed 
through this section to the .numerical summaries af the data* 



Field Notes H(other) and Sharon are at the kitchen table. Sharon 

January 16* 1981 (age 7) is doing homework and mother Is writing a 

Literate Alone (10 min*) letter and alternately assisting Sharon with her 

homework* Andrew (TO) is in the living room with 
Terry (brother, age 9) watching TV and playing with 
toys* Terry who became bored with TV watching s is 
writing down the names of his ideal all-pro football/ 
team* The event ends when Terry finishes his roster 
of teams and goes outside to play. 



Field Notes 
December 3. 1980 
Literate Alone 
(30 min.) 



/ 



M( other) is preparing to go to the market* K^ncy is 
in the TV room with all of the kids. Father Is in 
the kitchen paying bills'* He, is using a tablet where 
he writes the payee * mount paid and date paid* 
Bis procedure is as follows $ opens the ^111 and reads . 
lt p writes a check (properly recording/it *) Inters 
the transaction of his tablet* writes 7 paid, an the 
customers copy of the bill, files that in a shoe box 
with what appears y to be other records of payment 
receipts, a tuffs the envelope then 7 repeats the pro- 
cedure with next bill* Throughout the event Natalie 
is in end out of the kitchen, sometimes pausing to 
watch what F la doing* and chat: with him. The event 
ends when father nays the lastr bill* 
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Martin. Paul (TC) , Mother and Gran^other are In 
living room when observer arrives, Mother and Martin 
have just arrived home from school. Mother and observer 
chat while Itortim shows his "h©©©^^ to Grandmother* 

Hi I # ve got homework, lots of homework. 

Gs Great* that's what I like to see. Qh s that # s 
good* Let me see some more. 

liar tin and Grandmother continue going over the "home— 
work" (names and various other print in this manner 
for several minutes. The event ends when grandma has 
seen all of Martin* s work and he takes it to mother 
to review* 



11:05 Mother and Peg (TC's sister, age 12) are in the 
living room* Liz (TC # s married sister) comes over 
from next door, She goes Into the kitchen and begins 
to write a list of things she has to do for the day 
(her list includes a shopping list) * Soon mother 
joins Liz in the kitchen and talks' with her about the 
things on the list* 

11 1 10 Mother* s sister-in-law comes over, ' Now all 
three talk about list -end help to add items as Lis 
writes. * 

lis 20 Target child goes outside (list making still 
going on) • 



These few events provide us with only a glimpse of the various ways that 
literacy enters Into the activities of people with whom our target children 
live* Nevertheless, they are instructive for they suggest that the various 
ways might expand a quite diverse range of activity* As these events indi- 
cate, the range will Include such routine activities as paying the monthly 
bills and discussing school work and extend to such creative and entertaining 
activities as a 9 year old boy budding a football superpower. However, for 
our purposes, of even greater interest axe those events in which the partici- 
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/Weld Notes 
/ July 7, 1981 

Literates Interactive 
(6 sin*) 



Field Notes 
June 1, 1981 
Literates Interactive 
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pant structure is the preliterate target child Interacting with a literate 
person, especially with a parent but also with an older (literate) sibling - 
Such events are of particular significance because it is in these social 
interactions that st can observe (1) the structure of the activity, (2) the 
effectiveness of the literate person in negotiating the preliterate child's 
zone of proximal development and (3) the manner that beginning literates use 
print to mediate their Interactions with others* Again s a couple of examples 
from our field notes will serve to illustrate the type of events we coded into 
the literate- target child interactive category* The events included here pri- 
marily Illustrate points 1 and 3 but the last example also Illustrates an 
unsuccessful attempt of an older sibling to construct and negotiate the 
child's zone of proximal development* 

After TC and Tina watch Romper Room, Tina begins to 
color and TO gets a new card game to show 0. TC 
hands 0 the box (Strawberry Shortcake card game) - 
TC tells 0 they are Strawberry Shortcake cards. 

TCi Let's play* 

01 How do you play? 

TCi (Handling 0 the Directions card) 
You read the directions* 
0 reads the directions aloud* (2 min*) 

TC: You have to let ae win. 
(TC and 0 play cards*) 



Field Notes 
April 15, 1981 
Literate * TC Inter- 
active (2 min.) 



* 

Field Notes, Paul (TC) la called into the kitchen to eat breakfast* 

January 5, 1981 while in the kitchen he shows 0 a wall calendar. 

Literate - TC Inter- Be says* "McDonalds , hamburgueaae" as he points to 
active (2 min.) Burger King. He turns the pages and points to a 

food coupon on each saying n jou buy one— you get 
another one too.** After about 2 minutes K announces 
that everything is sewed and must be eaten while 
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hot. 



Field Notes 
Bay 11, 1981 
Literate * TC Inter- 
Literate - TC Inter- 
active, (30 see*) 



Walking In the park Tasia spots a stake- like metal 
object with print on it. She asks M what it is, 
M tells her she told bar last time, then M reads, 
f, Gity of San Diego - Survey Monimient V n They eontinui 
walking through the park. 



Field Notes 
September 30* 1981 
Literate - TC Inter- 
active (30 see,) 



Tasia has been picking things up in preparation for 
watching Sesame Street. She finishes ahead of time 
and begins to color. She opens her color book upside down 
She recognizes one picture (book still upside down) * 
says **iee cream man,** Mki (12 yr, aid) asks TC what 
S-O-D^A spells (Also printed in picture.) TC says 
she doesn't know, lake gives h^r a clue— its some- 
thing you drink.* 1 TC is not interested- She asks for 
marking pens so that she may color the picture. 



The final" category of participant. structure ±m target child alone . The 
reading and writing and attempts at reading and writing which our preschool 
children perform provide information about their developing conceptions of and 
skills in literacy- The literacy events in which the TC engaged independently 
ranged from the pretend reading of books and labels to the invented spelling 
of the names of family members and the construction of pretend shopping lists. 
Examples from our field notes will provide some idea of the activities with 
print material whlcfi our young preschoolers carry. out. 



Field Rotes 

April 4, 1980 

TC Alone (2 mln.*) 



M and 0 are chatting. TC is watching TV. Pur lug 
a commercial TC decides to brush her teeth. M gets 
And gives TC the tub of toothpaste* After M hands 
TC the- toothpaste, TC looks at it and says ^'That's 
aim** 1 (it wis) TC continues to recite a portion of 
the TC commercial about n no tooth decay** as she 
points to the word fluoride on the tube. 
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Field Hates 
December 12, 1980 
TC Alone 
Writing 



M y TC and Player have Just finished grocery shopping* 
While riding home In the car, TC searches far and 
finds a pen in the glove compartment and a piece 
of paper on the floor ad begins writing, the continues 
for approximately eight minutes* Upon arriving at 
home, TC shows the 'paper to O and says, "See my 
list.* 1 Once the family is back in the house TC con- 
tinues working on her list for another two minutes* 
This literacy event ends when, Marie apparently fin- 
ishes her list and goes to help her mother put away 
the groceries. 



Field Notes 
January 16, 1980 
TC Alone 

Heading (TV Guide) 



M is watching TV soap operas when TC, who is sitting 
on the sofa next to 0 announces to no one In particular 
"I gonna watch something else*" With this statement J! 
she walks over to the TV and picks up the TV Guide 
one page at a time* After turning past the articles 
In the magazine she says, "Momma, what day this is?" 
M&ther replies that it Is Friday. The child then 
turns five more pages before she focuses her gaze on 
a single page* When she stops turning pages, she 
begins to vocalise, again to no one In particular. 
She says, "I gonna watch Popeye" as she points to • 
print In one ? of the page* This naming included two 
other programs* Then she announces* "Ho, X gonna 
watch Wonder Woman at 3i00#" When Marie says this 
she Is actually pointing to the 6:00 listings; . 
specifically, she points to CBS HEWS for Wednesday*' 
After she makes her "decision, 19 she gets up from' her* 
seat, goes over to the TV and quickly pretends to 
turn' the channel. Then she puts tht Guide back on 
top of the TV and sits back down with her arms folded 
across her chest which ends the event* 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Insert Table 4 about here 



Quantitative ^ Summary . Table. 3 and Table 4 summarize, forJeach of the 
households, the average frequency or" literacy events and amount of tine spent 
in activities involving reading or writing* according to the participant 
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structures of the events. First 9 it should be nefc«d that all o£ Me' target 
children had opportunities to obsere^ th^ nading -and writing of ©thir per so xis 
•around them amd that they ill participated in lifife^acy event!. It ihould at mo 
b<*« noted, however, that thira vis considerable ilii^e in the frequency and t im e 
E^asurei of the literacy gvint in t^m ?amilia§. 

The adults engaged In a iidian* Dumber of -45 iiteraay events per hour C — or 
^approximately g per ^kh the target children had the opportunity toj^ 



ofeaerve and spent- a median of 3*62 minutes pgr hau»* (or approximately 



tutss per day) in such activities- Relative to Kite participant structures - 
Literate ( s) -TC Interactive and TC Alone f the frequency and time of adult - 
^ents ii^re more homogeneous across £ satXiei* Thi raflgt in the amount of Z 
i^ateractive literacy events bttween trtt TC*§ and Imterates [parents or older 
€K.blisgs] in the families was especially striking* Three af the children 
esKperienced on the average af only 1 such ev§$t tve^i*y SO hours (or almost one 
aweary 3*4 days) * and for a totil of lO of thg tatgemt children there is an 
m^erage of 1 or fever istersctive literacy ivtnts p^o r day* On the ath§r hand 
6 of the children averaged more than 7 interactive events with adults each 
da«ry* Overall for the 24 target children _ the mediant frequency (1-13 
tv^^nt s/hour) and median (145 minute s/hour) of intte^ active literacy tvents 
Vefe^re lower than the medians for either the partieip*«nt structure of Literates 
AL^*ne or in Interaction or that of TC Alone, 

The TC Alone category, as vss tfca^s ease with £i^erate(s)-TC Interactive 
#l^po exhibited considerable variation* across the 24 target children for f re^ 
qusemcy of and time spent in activities involving fending or writing. Nine of 
than children initiated » on the average, fewer thetf 3 individual literacy 
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events per day while 4 TC # s engaged in reading and/or writing-like activities 
by themselves an the average of mare than 16 tinea per day- Overall, the tar- 
get children tended to he involved in more literacy where they vere the only 
participants than in interactive literacy events with adults or alder 
siblings * 

The quantitative results presented above examine participant structure as 
it occurred in each of the participating families* Our final quantitative 
summary of the participant structure variable examines it as it resulted from 
variation an the two primary predictor variables* A close examination of 



Insert Table 5 about here 



Insert Table 6 about here 



Insert Table 7 about here 

f * 

Table 5, Table 6* and Table 7 demonstrates that within the participating fami- 
lies literacy events more frequently occurred when literates were acting alone 
than when they were in interaction with other literates or when they were 
Interacting with the target child, (mean frequencies - *31» *16 and #25 respec- 
tively; p )• Within this overall pattern Anglos tended to more frequently 
engage in literacy events in both the Literate Alone condition (mean frequency 
■ #49) and the Literates Interactive condition (mean frequency « (#26) than 
did Alcanas (mean frequency* Literate Alone - .19) and Chicanes and Blacks 
(mean frequencies 9 Literates Interact - #11 and #10, respectively! P " 
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Table 5: Mtm Ntmber of 



Table 5 

teracy Events per Hour of Observation 



X.±tsrates-TC lot^r- Literates Interact Literates Alone 
Ac t (Adult & TC Iisit. 
combined) 



Over all 
Anglo 
Blacit 
Chic mno 



Mean 



SP 



,25 
.29 
,17 
,30 



Mean 



SD 



.16 
,26 
.10 
.11 



.14 
.19 
■ 10 

,06 



Mean 



.31 
.49 
.26 
.19 



SD 



.28 
.42 
.10 
.08 
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fable 6 

Miio Minutes of tictt^ey Sreits per Hour of WierVitlOa 





Literates-TC Intea^r- 
Act (Adult & fc I5:=it* 
combined) 
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Table 7 I 

Mean Number of Literacy Events per Hour of Observation 



Literates^TC Inter*- 
Act (Adult h TC Inlt. 
combined) 
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TabLe 0 

teas Minutes of Literacy Events per B^ur of Obaerv^ttotr-n 
far the combined Factors af Fartletpaot St^ueUte smd 5%^ off TC 



Literates*TC Inter* literates Interact Liturgt— ©n Alone 
Act (Adult k TC Inlt. \ 
combined) \ 
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(Literates Alone) - *0678* Duncan > *075| p (Literates Interact) - ,0330, Dub- 
can > * 05 ) . 

In regards to time, a different pattern of finding emerges, the most 
literacy still occurs in the Literate Alone condition (mean time ■ 3*25) as 
compared with the Literates Interact (mean time - 2*37) and Liter ateg-T€- 
Interact condition (mean time ■ 1*91)* However, with this pattern, Blacks 
tended to spend more time doing literacy alone (mean time - 5*34) than did 
Chicanes (mean time - 1.28; p » ,0604* Duncan > .05)* Anglos were undistin- 
guishable from either group in amount of time spent doing literacy alont (mean 
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time - 3*12). Table 8, 

Ho significant differences in the frequency of literacy events in the 
three participant structures occurred with respect to sex - (See Table 3) * 

With respect to time, females tended to, 'spend more time In all three con- 
ditions (Literates-TC Interact, mean time - 2*69; Literates Interact, mean 
time - 3*66 and Literates Alone, mean time - 4.64) than did males, (mean times 
* 1*13* l*48 f and 1*85; p - . .0585, and 

With one exception ; so significant differences time ojf frequency watt 
found among the three participant structures in regard to the remaining demo- 
graphic variables (level af educations family size, and presence or' absence of 
siblings) - This one exception was in the Literates Interact condition* Snail 
families tended to spend leas time, literates in small families tended to 
spend leaa time in interactions with each ether involving literacy than did 
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medium and large sized fatfi- lies (mean times - ,99, 3.47, and 1*56 respec- 
tively, p - * 1047), 

Lea a on Content 



In the prayieus a^etifr n we presented the four participant structures 
associated with the litgrg^ y events we observed* Of these four structures we 
were particularly intargste d ixi the configuration of participants which 
Involved lit Urates interact ively and a literate person and the target, child in 
Interaction, These partlei^3pant structures provided us the opportunity to 
examine in genWil literacy lessons as they occur in the home and In particu* 
lar those which kyblye the 'target child as a direct participant. We have 
defined l^teraey lessons as interactions which are organised specifically to 
communicate some typ§ &f inrrformatioo (e.g., techniques, skills, values, etc*) 
about literate practice. O^ften^a particular discourse structure is employed 
to accomplish tht iisioti* 



The "initiation-reply- 
as the critical component a 
1975; Griffin and Humphrey, 
occurs at home ifiissaeiati 
be excellent preparation £o 
(1982) "it Is a etru^ure 
frequently carried ©ut by. ?i 
mining the e*t«nt la which 
hones, We discovered that 
ever* all literacy ItipoM 
discourse structure. 



svaluatlon" (IRE) sequence has often been described 
: classroom lessons (e.g., Sinclair and Coulthard, 

1978; Mehan, 1979)* When this discourse structure 
>n with reading and/or waiting it is considered to 
r later success in school. Accord tog to Heath 
t is primarily constructed around books and most 
tainatream" families. We were interested in exa- 
his type of literacy event occurs in low-income 
H.E lessons do occur In low* Income 'families* How* . 
t occur at home do not necessarily use an IRE 
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_ We have differentiated the literacy events we observed Into two 

categories of lessons; OLE and Hon IRE. Each category of event Is briefly 
discussed below accompanied by appropriate examples. „ 

- 

IRE Lessons - This category of events captured interactions between par* 
tici pants which centered upon literacy in a manner which replicated or gen- 
erally modeled the discourse structure and content of lessons as they typi- 
cally occur in school classrooms. However, ifiere are a few differences 
between IRE lessons as they occurred at home as compared to how they might be 
expected to occur in the .school setting. 

In-school lessons typically are composed of multiple or extended (in 
time) IRE sequences. The IRE lessons we observed In the homes were marked by 
variability* They ranged from comparatively brief encounters, consisting only 
of a single IRE sequence and lasting less than a minute to those which lasted 
for an hour or more and were composed of multiple TOE sequences* these les- 
sons most often involved the mother interacting with the target, child, 
although occasionally there were instances in which older siblings or other 
literate people interacted with the target child In an IRE lesson event, . - 

. - ■ . . • k . \ 

This leads to a second point about IKE lessons* Literacy instruction, in 

school la guided by an overall curriculian, some general or specific set of 

v " ■ 

Instructional practices that are intended to help students progress in reading 

and writing. Although we describe IRE lessons in the home as being organized 
specifically te* communicate same type of* information about reading^and writh- 
ing* this should not be taken ta imply that the literate people in our target 
children's environments have worked out a coordinated scheme for instructing 
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. . ■ ■. \ 

the ehlldre in reading and writing* On the contrary, In *only one home did we 
find a mother who had devised some generalised plan for instructing her child 
in literacy. ^ „ 

Finally s it^ should be mentioned that, the lessons involved both reading 
and writing t but most often the unit of language focused upon was Something 
less than a textual one. That is to s^y, letters or words (especially per- 
sonal names) were more often the object of the IRE lesson thaSf were stories or 
other types of text. A few examples from field notes will -serve to illustrate 

\ ' 

the points we have made above. 

\ • , . - ' 

t . - "• 

. ifkeld Kdtes Larry was in his room, playing alone when his mother 

October 3, 1980 brings the target child a poster for- them to put up, 

Literate - TG * 
Interactive 

f 

Mother: "Where do you want it?" 
; (As she unrolls the poster.) 

1 TC: "^ight there;" 

* Hsth^r^i "What does it say?" *(As mother 
■■ • " finishes pinning poster to wall) 

_ TGs "Rermit the frog." 

' Mothers "Ho there's no (meaning 

"no word") frog up there. 
Where's the *F # ?" 

TCi ,f I don't knew." 

Mother: "It ^ust says (Mother runs 

fingelr under print on poster) 
Kerait*" 

TCs "Kermit, that's Kermit." 
. r (As he points to poster) 

p Mothers "Tea*" 



1 
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Field Notes 
February 17, 1981 
Literate - TG 
Interactive 



Dad is babysitting with D and lias just finished reading 
the "Three Bears" to D (son- interactively) * When 
they are finished Dad selects an ABC book from a 
stack of two sitting on the sofa to their left* He 
opened the book and the following occurred! 

Di What's that? (pointing to the 
letter A) 

De: I don't taow. 

D: A is far 



Dei I a A (generally pointing 
to the A) 

D: That's right p now what's that 
(pointing to B) 

De : I don't taow* 

Di B» is for baboon- 

De i Oh 

Di mat letter is this 
(points to B) 

De • It's a secret, 

Di It's a B 

De i B! 

D: Ah (makes the sound of A, 
apparently as a hint) 

Dei S 

Di A 



Dai A! 

Di Now, what letter is this 
(points to A) 



De: 



Al 
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Di Eight on, give mm 5 (extending 
his hand) ♦ Now, what's that? 
(points to B) 

Dad closes the book and turns on the TV* 

D continues looking at book for about 3 minutes, then she 
gets on the floor with her perfection game and begins playing 
with it. \/ 



5i25 The TV show mother and TC have been watching is 
just about to go off when Mother decides that now 
might be a good time to "have school*" M sets up 
the Magic Erasable Writing Board (plastic card board 
approximately 12 x 18» with faint green lines printed 
across it) which H had bought for TC* 

TC begins trying to write a gets frustrated* M 
writes a E t mmymt 



Field Notes 
June 2 3* 1980 
Literate - TC Inter- 
active (68 min*) 



M: There # s a 
TC: Z. 
TC makes A. 



M: That's a nice A. You could 
make them smaller so they fit 
in the lines. 

TC then makes L*s* 



Mi Oh* you're L. (TC begins 
making more lines on L # s_) 
Oh, what are you turning it into? 



Ends up with 

Mi You got carried away. E f m only 
have a line in the middle. An 
2 has two lines* An E 
has three lines • Yours has (count- 
ing 1^7} 7 - to© many. 



TC makes an E* 



M: That's right. 



5:30 M talks to 0 about her job. TC continues writ- 
ing on master paper (diagram of letters with direc- 
tional arrows to mid in letter formation) with 
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alphabet diagram. 

5:37 TC and M put Magic 
washes hands* 



Writing Board away. TC 



5:39 Return to table. 

Hi Do you want to <-jo words or 
puzzles? 

TC; Puzzles. 



H hands TC bunch of animal puzzle pieces. It has 
names of animals written over the animals* M helps 
her match the pieces* 

H: What's this one say? 

TC : Lion 

M: And this one? 
TCi 



M: Lion cub* That's what they 
call a baby cub. 

After puzzle together M 'quizzes' TC: 

Mi Where does it say elephant? 

TC points to correct word, says it, following word 
with her tiger (etc- for monkey, giraffe, camel, 
lion, lion cub) • 

5:46 H brings out bunch of larger and smaller cards* 

Task is to march words (Moude, pig, apple, zoo, et 
al-) - m \ 

5i58 H brings out small paperback book from the 
learning skills kit* Rofter and the Elephant . H has 
TC look at different pages and describe what is hap- 
pening. Go through whole book, page by page. 

6:00 M brings out Magic Board. TC writes on it 
alone for 5 minutes. \ 

6:12 TC opens Sesame Street magazine to page where 
there is letter matching exercise. M tries to get* 
her to do this and other activities in the book* M 
reads certain portions to TC. At some point M will 
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read question and TC will circle answer - Or TC will 
put X on the word # Ala© pages with shapes . 

^ 6i21 H tears printed ad insert out of Sesame Street 
Magazine, goes to TC, and puts away magazines TC 
writes an insert, TC continues writing on paper, 
Magic Board 10 minutes alone while H, F» 0 talk. 

fivfent ends at 6i35 when all go into living room* 

Son IRE Lessons * In contrast to IRE lessons* non IRE lessons center more 
around the functional use of print than the techniques and skills involved is 
the production of print (e.g., print can be used to label things or to aid in 
finding things, etc.), Hon IRE lessons may also present the child value 
statements regarding literacy (e.g., "writing is better than playing") or 
alert the child to the fact that literacy is an operation that is distinguish- 
able from other operations than can be performed with the same utensils (i,g M 
f, I want you to write not draw")* Again, a couple of examples from field notes 
will serve to illustrate non IRE lessons. 



Field Notes 12*12 TC has been plodding around house for a few 

March 6, 1980 minutes* She doesn't want to stay inside but must 

Literate - TC Inter- because it is raining, 
active 

M: Let me see if I can think 

of something fun for you to do. « 
Would you like to color with 
some paper and markers? 

TCi Yeah! 

Interactive play with paper and markers takes place 
Characterized a lot by IRE sequences, with mother 
asking "Mat color is that?" as TC Marks on paper. 
Also discussion of TC's 'drawings.* 

12 : 20 Mi Do you want me to write your 
name? 



TCi Yes 

57 
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M: You do it 
TC: By myself? 

Ms Do you know how? 
TC: Ho 

H takes marker* Says each latter as she writes It, 
(as H writes TC's attention diverted elsewhere) 

Hi See* there's your name, 

TOi Oh - (not showing much enthusiasm) 

Then TC and H interactively draw more pictures. TC 
requests that M make a boy. M draws one body part at 
a ^me» announcing which it ti and when finished with 
drawing says i 

Mi How we'll make a boy * 

(and writes BOY over top. of 
drawing) 

Same with Mama* (TC now participates in label tog of 
body parts) * Repeat with Erin* And Dad* 

From time to time M tries to opt out of this activity , 
but TC keeps drawing her back in, making her 
write/draw for TC. H wants TC to write/ draw for her- 
self. 

At end of activity M puts TC's name on paper "so 
everybody will kaow who did it-" 



Field Notes 1 Horn has Just served D her breakfast of eggs and 

March 11, 1981 grits. She is now looking for something in cabinets 

Literate * TC Inter* above the sink, 
active 

Hi I can't find the Oval tine. 

Di (Who is now focusing on mom) 
There it is. 

Ms Where? (she says this as she 

picks Delores up to take her over 
to the cabinet) Show me. 
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Di (Goes right to It and picks It 
off the shelf) 

Mi ley, that's good* I didn't 
know you could read - 

D: smiles 



Insert Table 9 about here 



Insert Table 10 about hare 



Quantitative Summary . Table 9 and Table 10 summarize, for each of the 
households, the average amount of time spent in and frequency of literacy 
events according to the lesson content of events* First, it should be noted 
that once again there was considerable variation between families in the 
time /frequency of literacy lessons* Three target children had neither the 
opportunity to observe or participate in a literacy lesson during the entire 
course of observations, An additional two target children; had no experience, 
during observations with IRE lessons and an additional seven target children 
had no observable experience with non IRE lessons, On the other hand, four 
target children experienced comparatively extensive exposure to literacy les- 
sons- > % 

The quantitative results presented above examines the lesson content of 
literacy events as an outcome in each participating family* Our final quanti- 
tative summary of the lessons variable examines It as it resulted from varla- 
tlam on the two primary predictor variables* A close examination of Tables 12 
through 15 reveals that overall, the highest frequency of literacy events 
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TABLE #9 

Lesson Content of Literacy Events 
Frequency 



Family 




Non-Lesson 


II Lesson 

IRE N on- I RE 


A * Mike 




,74 


. 11 






B * Bobby 




.66 


1 1 *** 


- 


C m Barbara 




1.03 


1 — 


- 


D - Kristin 




1,00 


1 ~ 


,15 


E m Alex 




,68 


| .06 


.03 


F * Back! 




3.77 


1 12 


.1? 


G - Paul 




1.67 


.05 


,20 


H ^ Holly 




2.12 


j .20 


. 16 


I « Myeesha 




. .52 | 


| .02 


- 


J ^ Natalie 




,64 1 


.03 


,02 


K *= Amin 




.56 J 


| .01 


.03 


L *= Benise 




.76 1 


1 * U 


.11 


H « Harvey 




.47 j 


1 — 


- 


N = David 




.51 j 


.20 


- 


0 ^ Alethia 




3.16 j 


! ' .07 


- 


F - Sharita 




,32 1 


.02 


— 


Q = Alma 




,59 1 


.03 


.02 


R ^ Luis 




,51 1 


,03 


.02 


S *= J yen 




,83 1 


.03 


.09 


T - Maria 




,59 II 


.13 


,07 


U « Terri 




1,14 II 


.06 


.04 


V - Roberto 




.92 || 


i 

.08 


i 

.18 


W s Ronnie 




1.01 || 




,02 


X - Miguel 




1,38 || 


,15 


.13 
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TABLE #10 

Lesson Content of Literacy Events 
Time 



Family 


Non^Lessen 


IRE 


Lesson 


Non-IRE 




A » Mike 


4,45 


* ? / 




B * Bobby 


4.75 






C m Barbara 


8,23* 






D * Kristin 


7,48 






E = Alex 


2,90 


, My 


, Ub 


F = Becki 


25,63 




,J 1 


G - Faui 


5.41 


a J A 


Q 1 
• 31 


H ^ Holly 


12,22 


L fin 


1 Q 

• 19 


I - Myeesha 


4,53 






J ^ Natalie 


14,58 


. 49 


* Oj * 


K * AmAn 


12,70 


* 47 


Q 1 

• 71 


L - Benise 


10,96 


, 70 




H = Harvey 


5,78 






N = David 


3,83 


2, 85 




0 » Alethia 


33,24 


1 ,48 




F ■ Sharifa 


4,77 






Q * Alma 


4,87 


,82 


,13 


R ^ Luis 


4,52 


.12 


.10 


S * Juan 


3*57 * 


,09 


, .44 


T - Maria 


10,94 


,58 


.51 


U » Tsrri 


4.99 


,97 


.10 


V * Roberto 


4,33 


1,41 


1.47 


W *- Ronnie 


' 3.03 




.06 


% - MLgutii 


4.09 


1,15 




.80 
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occurred In the nan lessons category (mean frequency - .49) ai compared with 
lessons (IRE and nan IRE combined, mean frequency * .13), As can be seen from 



Insert Table 11 about here 



Table 11 no significant differences in the frequency of IRE Lessons, Kan IRE 
Lessons , or Honlessons obtained among ethnic groups in the sample. 

In regards to time, the same pattern obtains, the most literacy still 
occurs in the Honlesson category (mean time - 5-93) but the differences in 
mount of time between Honlessons and IRE Lessons (mean time » -58), HonIRE 
Lesson (mean time * ,65) or lessons (IRE and Hon IRE combined mean time * 1*24) 
are not significant. Further, no significant difference in the amount of time 
spent in IRE Lessons, HonIRE Lessons, or Honlessons obtained aaong ethnic 

^ Insert Table 12 about here 

groups in the sample (see Table 12)* \ 

Ho significant differences in the frequency of literacy events It* regards 
to IRE or H onIRE Lessons or Honlessons occurred with respect to sex (see Table 

Insert Table 13 about here 



Insert Table 14 about here 

13 and Table U>. 
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Table 11 

0 

Mean Number of Literacy Events pmT Hour of Observation 
for the Combined Factors of Lesson Content and Ethnicity 





IRI 


Lessons 


Hon IRE 


Lessons 


Non 


Lessons 




Man 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Overall 


,04 


,05 


.09 


-20 


,49 


,37 


Anglo 


,04 


,04 


,19 


,33 


.68 


,55 


Blaek 


.05 


,06 


.02 


.03 


,40 


.20 


Chicane 


.03 


,03 


.06 


,06 


.38 


,20 
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Table 12 

Mean Minutes of Literacy per Hour of Observation 
for the Combined Factors of Lesson Content and Ethnicity 

IRE Lessons NonIRE Lessons Kan Lessons 



Mean SD Mean SD Mean SB 



Overall 


• 59 


1.04 


.65 


1.50 


5.93 


5.30 


Anglo 


.70 


1.56 


.32 


• 44 


6,31 


7.30 


Black 


.75 ' 


.87 


1.23 


2.54 


7.41 


4,26 


Chicano 


-32 


.50 


.39 


* .48 


4.07 


3.76 
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Table 13 

Mean Number of Literacy Events per Hour of Observation 
for the Combined Factors of Lesson Content and Sex of TC 



M Lessons NanlRI Lessons Hon Lessons e 



Mean SB Mean SB Mean SB 



Overall 


.04 


.05 


.09 


.20 


.49 


.37 


Hale 


.04 


.05 


.14 


■ .28 


,38 


.11 


Female 


.04 


.04 


.05 


.05 


.60 


.50 
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Table 14 

Mean Minutes of Literacy per Hour of Observation 
for the Combined Factors of Lesson Content and Seat of TC 





IRE 


Lessons 


Hon IRE 


Lessons 


Hon 


Lessons 




Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Overall 


.59 


1*04 


.65 


1.50 


5,93 


5.30 


Hale 


.48 


,77 


,35 


,45 


3,33 


3.10 


Female 


-69 


1.29 


,95 


2,08 


8,53 


5,86 



Go 
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With respect to time, however, f utiles with fmale TGs spent more time ^ 
in ooolessoo literacy tvats (mean time - 8*53) than did families with male 

J 

TCs (Bean time - 3.33) (p - .0125). ( f 

j 

Domains of Literacy Activity , " \^ 

Up to this point "our presentation of results has presented the literacy 

J 

event as an isolated unit* However % our data clearly indicates that in real- 
ity the literate environment of the child is not a sequence of random events. 
The literacy event functions not as an isolated event of human activity, but 
as a connected unit embedded In a functional system of activity generally 
involving prior, co— occurring and subsequent units of action, in other words, 
the literacy events we observed occurred within particular contexts, i.e., 
within particular socially assembled situations. Through a careful analysis 
of -the several literacy contexts awe described is our field notes we were able 
to identify several elements of these complex literacy situations. The par*- 

V i 

tletiar elements of the literacy contest that we have identified are the 
materials, the people (and their participant structure) their goals, 
behavioral rules and expectations, the physical setting, as well as prior and 
subsequent units of action. Based on this qualitative analysis of the context 
surrounding the literacy event we were able to construct an analytic system of 
domains gf literacy activity . 

Once we began the detailed qualitative analysis of our field descriptions 
of the literacy events we observed, we noticed that the type of literacy tech* 
nology being used ad the actions constructed around them warp implicated in 

if * 

the events in non trivial ways. ■ First, the material could be linked to other 
organizations and 'institutions outside af the home. That is, the originating 
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point of the material Solved most literacy events could be traced 

directly back to partl^te si^iats of this society, e*g. the trade economy, 
the school, the churchy the welfare* system, etc. Second, particular material 
was associated with s particular sequence of actions. For example, TV or 
movie listings were ua#^ ixelusiv»ry in an Inst r mental way to select enter- 
tainment, the Bible valued «cl»»ively to learn or teach "the word of God," 
a shopping list was ua^dij£clusiv«ly for shopping, etc* The limited range of 
actions associated with, the pareic- %»lar literacy material could be described 
and defined only by a 1 ill ted rang m of labels and meanings provided by the 
society* That is, 11 testacy con tax ti are constituted of actions that cluster 
around or can only be Scribed is terms of definitional labels provided by 
society, e*g. shopping s gttting wtlifare, playing games, doing homework, etc. 
Moreover, these actiofti fit into Mtworks of activity that are organized by 
the society. 

For the purpose of construes tag an analytic category system of domains of 
literacy activity we fecund our £>»amination of the literacy event on the. 
observable behavior thap vis org#tJ\B,zed around literacy materials* We were 
then able to identify tfre salient aiatoilons of the literacy context as the 
material, the actions o^ptople £f\c3 the societal definitions typically 
assigned by society to ptaie actons. Based on a consideration of these 
dimensions of the lltet^cy conteg t we were able to organize our literacy 
events into nine domain of li terpen y activity* The nine domains have been 
labeled as Daily Living, fetirtaifiiam«*t , School Belated, Religion, General 
Information, Work, Lit^r Technlq%um& and Skills, Interpersonal Communication 
and Storybook Time. Ih%JI donaittS wad their societal linkages are presented 
below* 
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(1) Daily Living fcgL.ou tines * Literacy events coded into this domain were 
enbedded In activities which constitute the recurrent practices of ordinary 
life for the families our ampler , btaining food, maintaining shelter, 

participating in what L_s required by social institutions, maintaining the 
social organization of the fmily. Literacy events appeared in daily living 
activities such as sho p ■ p ing , washing clothes s paying bills, getting welfare 
assistance, preparing f o©d p getting the children dressed, etc, Bcampies of 
this type of event were presented earlier in the section on participant struc- 
ture* An additional ^ ample is presented below; 



Field Notes 
December 12* 1980 
Literates Alone 

(10 min.) 
Daily Living 



H has just finished preparing breakfast and is talking 
to F, who is trying to concentrate on a boxing match 
being shown on TV* TC is at the kitchen table eating 
breakfast- After M finishes her conversation with F 
about going to the grocery story H enters her kitchen, 
selects a cookbook from on top of the refrigerator 
and takes the book to the kitchen table where TC is 
sitting eating breakfast* H sits directly across the 
table from TC* TC directs her attention to M when 
she sits down* H first consults the table of con— 
tents in the book and then turns to a particular 
recipe and reads It for approximately three minutes* 
TC watches closely what her mother/ is doing during 
this time but does not verbally or physically 
interact with her* After the three minute period H 
closes the book, get a small tablet and pencil and 
returns to sit at the table. TC then asks, "What 
'cha doing* f Ha?* 1 H*s response was partially inaudi- 
ble but she ends by saying, ••and I got to make my 
list." Still sitting directly across from TC» M 
begins to construct her shopping list. In construct- 
ing the list, M writes the names of several items she 
needs* Then she proceeds to alternate between get- 
ting up to check the refrigerator or the cupboard and 
writing additional Items on the list. These actions 
last for a total of six minutes. Again TC attends 
closely to what her mother is doing. The event ends 
when M finishes/her list and leaves the table to get 
Flayer dressed to go to the store. 
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(2.) Botgrta alnment . Literacy mntm co*ded to to this domain were embedded 
in activities tfaat passed the tlmt ©f the p^«tieipaflt(s) a an enjoyable,* con- 
• tractive or interesting manner. lUiricf %m§ ©bstrved t^ ©cear in a wide 
variety of acctw^ities in this domain, lowe— */er, dtpinding aa the activity, 
literacy itself may be (1) the source of th « entertainment (reading a novel or 
doing a crossword pu«le) , (2) Instrietntal to engaging iOL the entertainment 
itself (reading the TV guide to finding out what programs will be on, reading 
the rules for pwrlor games), or (3) a facet of m^dia tnterr tainsient (reading 
which occurs in the course of a teliyisioo ^yrograntir filmO - fteamples of each 
type of entercaj nment event are presanttd baielow* ' 

Field Notes 2:1 9 H has just f =Atsished eleanlas up from lunch, She 

February 19* l9fcO She comes into the living mm wh«re TG is playing, H 

Literates Alone picks up her novels, sits down to read- tods when next 

(10 tain.) * event begins/fflailo^ai* arrival. 
Entertainment - ^Frint 

as Source 



Field Notes 3:13 Ho that is in kitchen dianimg and arranging things 

June 12* 1981 in there* After tte^e childfin had shown me some Bible 

Literate/TC ItjteTrae tive stories they liked ^ Javier looks tor something to do 

(2 min.) and gets out a bdofc^ about a dog* Oeraldo goes into the 

Entertainment ^ 3rint kitchen with oother^ * 



as Source 



Javier goes across the roai to sic on the sofa tel- 
ling me that the bcwok he had was h*±s favorite book* 
TC goes and sita bym^ Javier as Javier begins to read. 

As Javier nidi book hi holds it right in front 

of him rather than Accomodating r^lmself to Raul at 

his side. Haul is forced to oove ^txla shoulder in an 
awkward position. 



TC mates a fail cotflm»«nts about the pleturgi Javier 
tells his, "fiii hiii^t: listiB*" TC falls in closer 
into Javier's lap W*jt Javier nudge^s him up* After 
two minutes TC tire m of thil and g«ts off the sofa* 
He goes off into th«« ooe ledroom of the house.' This 
room la where the, t— *>ys ate kept ante! TC soon returned 
to die living rooifl **«rt th a vooden peizle, 
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Field Notes M is in living room watching TV* TC is playing with 

February 14, 1980 toy** on floor. M looks at TV Guide , then engages 

iterates Alone channel to DIonne Warwick special. 

(2 min,) 
Entertainment - Print 

as Instrument 



Field Notes M, F and TC have just arrived back from F*s father's. 

March 6, 1980 They carry in some things and get settled* F sets in 

Literates Alone (5 min.) chair in living room and immediately begins reading 

fiiterta lament - Print directions for playing backgaamoa* (H in kitchen get 

as Instrument ting lunch ready) TC in liviag room playing with toys 



Field Notes 
September 25, 1981 
Literates Alone 

(30 sec.) 
totertainment - Media 



The children were all watching TV. Mother was in the 
room with the children. A "Kool Aid" commercial cms 
on the tube* As the words "Kool Aid" flashed onto thf 
screen TC and her two brothers yelled "out the 
product name. 



Field Nates 8:15 TC and cousin (9 year old - J) have just 

June 30, 1980 just finished having bath. They come to living 

Literates Interactive room where F is watching TV. They also watch. 
Entertainment - Media 

8:20 Show over. There is conversation about Jaws, II 
being on HBO ant month. J asks if family has HBO. 

¥t No, lt*s too bad we Ion*t have HBO 
(as on screen there appears a notice 
saying that the program just on was a 
presentation of HB0)*\ What's that 
say? 

J: Looks at screen. - ^ 

Ms (Reads notice to J) 
J gets the message and M rubs in what a dummy he is. 

(3) School Related . Literacy events coded into this domain were embedded" 
in activities which are directly related to the Institution of the school. In 
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most cases the particular material serving as the focal point of the event 
cue directly from the school * In other ctbes the direct link to the school 
was provided by the participants in the events labeling their ongoing activity 
as being school related* For examples, literacy events were coded in this 
domain when siblings were "playing school" or when parents were getting their 
children "ready for school" or when parents were helping their children "do 
better in school*" Parents or siblings organized these types of events around 
workbooks purchased at the supermarket or other literacy technology such as 
tablets and cut-eut pages of magazines* Some examples of school related 
literacy events are presented below* 



Field Notes Mother, 1 and TC sitting outside, TC running up 

October 22, 1981 ■ and down stairs* The two boys come home carry- 

literates Alone ing a flyer from school * Javier and Geraldo hand 

(30 see*) mother their flyers. , Mother takes one and flips 

School Related it to Spanish side* Mother looks at it, tells O 

it is another announcement • 



Field Notes Sister (6 year old - S) gets out packet of word 

July 2 9, 1981 flash cards (she got these from 10 year old neigh- 

School Related bor child who was given them at school to practice 

Literates Alone (7 min.) reading because he doesn't read well)* 

S goes through cards, one at a time, trying to say 

each of them* 



TC tries to participate but S won't let him. Soon 
TC, S fight over cards, M comes in from other room 
and stops activity* 



Field Notes The family was watching Rung Fu movie an television* 

January 6, 1981 TC is in the room with the rest of the family. 

Literates Interactive During the. movie Olga asks her father what the 
(15 min.) movie, was about* Father tells Olga, "Why don't 

School Related you write down what you think the story is and 1 

will look at it. n Father said tills in an angry tone 
of voice* (I found out later that about this time 
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the parents vera realizing that though their daughter 
was receiving good grades In school [a good student] 
her level of achievement did not meet the parents* 
expectations) . 

Olga retrieved her notebook and began to write down 
what the movie was about* At the top of her paper 
she wrote, "The story was about •••I" 

As Olga wrote, she watched portions of the movie. 
When she finished she took her notebook up to her 
father* Her father looked it over telling her that 
her writing has improved but that she would have to 
make her letters straighter. After father gave her 
notebook back, Olga put it by the TV and continued 
watching the movie* 



Field Notes 5^25 The TV show mother and TC have been watching is 

June 2 3, 1980 just about to go off when Mather decides that now 

Literate - TC Inter- might be a good time to "have school. 11 H sets up 
active (68 min.) the Magic Erasable Writing Board (plastic card board 

approximately It x 18, with faint green lines printed 
across it) which M had bought for TC. 

TC begins trying to write a Z 9 gets frustrated. M 
writes a Z, says; 

Ml There # s a Z* 

TC: Z. 

TC makes A- 

Mi That's a nice A* You could 
make them smaller so they fit 
in the lines . 

TC then makes L's^* 

Mt Oh, you # re L. (TC begins 
making more lines on L's) 
Oh, what are you turning it Into? 

Ends up with 



M: You got carried away. E's only 
have a line in the middle. An 
F has two lines « An E 
has three lines, tours has (count- 
king 1*7) 7 - too aanyft 
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TC makes an I. 

Mi That* a, right , 

5i30 M talks to O about her Job, TC continues writ- 
ing on master paper (diagram of letters with direc- 
tional arrows to aid in letter formation) with alpha- 
bet diagram- 
Si 37 TC and H put Magic Writing Board away, TC 
washes hands, 

5: 39 Return to table. 

Ml Do you want to do words or 
puzzles? 

TC: Puzzles, 

M hands TC bunch of animal puzzle pieces. It has 
names of animals written over the animals, M helps 
her match the pieces* 

Mi What's this one say? 

TC i Lion 

Mi And this one? 

TC: Baby one, 

Hi Lion cub# That's what they 
call a baby cub*. 

After puzzle together M * quizzes' TC; 

Mi Where does it say elephant? 

TC points to correct word, says it, following word 
with her tiger (etc. for monkey, giraffe, camel, 
lion, lion cub) . 

5:46 M brings out bunch of larger and nailer cards, 

/ Task Is to march words (Mouse , pig, apple, zoo, et 

al.)* 

5:58 M brings out small paperback book from the 
learning skills kit. Roger and the Elephant , M has 
TC look at different pages and describe what la hap- 
pening. Go through whale book, page by page, 

% - 74 v 
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6:00 H brings out Magic Board. TC ^tICms on it 
alone for 5 minutes . 

6:12 TO opens Sesame Street aagagjne CO page where 
there is letter matching exercise. M cr^Aes to get 
her to do this and other activities in tttie book. H 
reads certain portions to TC. At soil- p«>int M will 
read question and TC will circle answer* Or TC will 
put X on the word . AJLso pages wittefci shapes. 

6:21 H tears printed ad ineart out of Ijacsaie Street 
Magazine, goes to TC* and puts away mags^^ines TC 
writes on insert. TC contlnuat writing <=>n paper. 
Magic Board 10 mitiutes alone while f% O talk, 

Event ends at 6i35 when all go into livtr^ag room. 

tit) Rfllll&fl * 11=^ teracy events coded into this desalt* were fcieibedded in 
activities which are cMlrectly related to religious practices. A tfSistinguish- 
ing feature of literal y events which occur in this donain is that they typi- 
cally involve mtm s^fsriistlGated literacy skills than do events ir^a most of the 
other domains * For ^ser ample, it was not uncommon for thasa event© to require 
individual or group tfe^t analysis skills as a part of Bible study sessions. 
We present two ixampifc^ of this type of literacy event below. 

fti kids are in the TV room vatchlng caftzoons . 
M decides to study the "word 91 and goes t<v— her room 
to get her ho^M^Ai Merges with "aid to>* under 
standing the (Bible and two versions of tl^mm Bible 
(King James ahd— a Jehovas Witness transl^mtion) a 
tablet and a pencil. She goes to the klfc^ehen table, 
sets up and begins studying. Again, M tifces all three 
books, first reading one then the other* She is also 
taking notes on some of what aha is readf^^sg* On her 
tablet I notice the following headings f^-x sections 
of at least one paragraph in laagthg b£<Stss 20:4, 
Matthew 6:9, First Corinthians 11:1-10 &mmA Ephesians 
5. Sharre and Toussant arrive home froi* «chool. M 
pauses- to answer questions and give sup^r— vision. 
Then she's back to studying for several Jwore minutes. 
The event ends when Arthur breaks a wlndo^w. 



Field Notes 
October 28, 1980 
Literates Alone 

(30 mln.) 
Religion 
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Field Notes H and 0 arm sitting in the TV reel cbstfci^ 

November 6, 1980 H has just finished discipliniiig TC*a* Hie 

Literates Interactive is now in her room pouting s Arthur is 

(90 min,) quietly seeming to be waiting far the rtLght 

Religion to get (1:00) back into action. Shirley 

over to visit* One of the first question^ 
is what she thought about the election* H* 

was ,that they represent nothing mm than * K 

ing games", that In fact, they m only di<t~ not* 
govern her but they were also ineipsble of governisf 
themselves, Shirley responded by saying *h--e was 
disappointed that Carter had loit but pertaa r ps Reagan, 
could really turn the country around. H r*e^ plied that 
only Jesus could do that and that this is h£is kingdom 
and He is our true king. To pravi her peift— t she gave 
Shiriey the Bible and instructed hi? t£ rc?a— d a par- 
ticular verse v "~ When rShlrley ftf ilhyd IT i$Ciwpritid 
it for her and expanded on that iflttrpretst^Lon adding 
meaning aad verification by gettiog Shirley to read 
other verses - The conversation was aediatiud by the 
Bible throughout and ranged from thi ofigiti^ml focus 
to include false prophets » falsi filigioias * the des- 
truction of the planet, how many people vilV. be left* 
etc. Throughout this event TC*s were both ma and out 
of the room. Once Arthur puts his hands oft a maga- 
zine but did not open it. , The event mnim ^hatn Shir- 
ley nust go home to be there (2i3fl) when DAcnny gets 
home from school. (The Bible is ifltinst^iy involved 
in this event , several verses £ r ai the Btbl^^ are read 
as part of the 1 discussion of all thi tspte^^ . 

(5^) General Information * Literacy events coded into (his doBtainw were 
embedded in activities which can be most accurately labeled as sccurfit^«_iating 
general information* The information being accumulated cavers a wide« range o,f 
topics and may or may not be used at some future time* Biiaples of t riis type 
are presented below* 

Field Notes This is a concurrent event * While M, TC atfd 0 

September 3 f 1981 interact in the living room* 0ran(toi sits im the 

Literates Alone dining area reading the daily newspaper* lie comments 

(13 min.) are made to or by her concerning her activtt^y for 

13 minutes , then : 

GMi Look Fatty g your buddy's in 
the paper again. 
Mi What'd he do mow? 

• ' 76 
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M goes Into the dining ^r^a 4 skims the Mirticle- She 
makes no cement on the e^&t^bt of the Mrtleli, other 
then shaking her head. Gra^dfseher rc^tams home from 
£% K-4€art. Activity- changes Md Platers ^tteiad 
grandfather's shopping fc^ip* 



Field Notes H&m is preparent to go t© fchfiBafket^ f is in the 

December 3* 1980 * kitchen paying hills and Na^cy (age 24? is in the 

Literates Moni TV room with all four kids* Umy had ^^he TV turned 

(10 min.) to channel 5 waiting fot ffc^dif Wosan . come on* 

Field Notes In the meantime news and ^advertisement^ ere being 

displayed on the screen* N§ftf)f reads, t*£^is print 

until Wonder Woman, comes oft* 

(6) Work , Literacy events coded into this dotnMp m% m^e^Mded in 
activities which are directly related to mployment* la lost -eg the 
literacy events in this domain were associated with pausing a p-«reduct f per- 
forming labor or providing a service which is exchaft££d for mon^t ^ary 
resources - However f in some cases the literacy eyeftt w asso^ta ited with 
either gaining or maintaining the opportunity to eafti M%y in *is way- Some 
examples of employment related literacy events sr^ pt0sefitid bel^^w- 



Field Notes When H f A and 0 enter th^ TV tm Nickie is watching 

October 9, 1980 "Love Boat* 9 and Nancy is r#a.Jini the c la= sslfied ads 

Literates Alone (looking for a job). For; the next »ev^ r * al minutes 

(15 minO Nancy alternates between reading the pap»~er and 

Work glancing up to look at the TV* The acclivity ends 

and Nancy puts the paper 4qm& and : f0cuM&-s on the TV, 



Field Notes 
September 11, 1981 
Literates Interactive 
(2 min.) 

Work 



Children were watching t^livjsion* TV i 
in same corner of room whef^ kitchen tm^ 
Father brings a flyer he received from 
to me and asked me to read sad e*pl*i 
Flyer was about the procmdWpihie empio 
use in the event that cutbacks in em p%6j\ 
have to be made. 



located 
18. 
frk over 

it to him. 

r would 
es would 



Parents discussed this *tth ^aeh other 
their fear of what they *ig**t have to d^- 



:pr easing 
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Javier overhearing us asked father If be had last his 
*job. Father explained, holding the flyer, that he 
had not, the company was only telling the workers 
that some might lose their jobs, he did not think he 
would lose bis. 



Field Notes Two insurance men arrive to sell Larry a life policy * 

August 28, 1980 TC is now looking in the nirror and generally playing 

Literates Interactive around in the room. N has stopped reading the paper 

br*) and started playing with Flayer and talking with 

Work TC* The event directly involves the two insurance 

men and dad* The, salesmen are using several charts 
and booklets to sell their product. All three sen 
are reading the various material and the two sen do a 
fair amount of writing* The event ends when the 
insurance people leave without a sale. They also 
% leave a business card which Larry glances at then 

places on top of the TV* 



The children, including. TC entered the house. 
Ralph aske'd his mother for something to eat. Horn, 
who was in the kitchen asked the children to sit 
at the table. The children were served their meal. 
Hos went into the living room, which can be seen 
from the kitchen, and sat with an Avon product 
catalogue* 

Mother explained to me that this was a new "book" for 
her customers to look through. I sat with the chil^ 
dren at the kitchen table. Mom got up once to serve 
me a tea but returned to her booklet of products. 
When the children finished we returned outside. 



(7^) Literacy Techniques and Skills * Literacy events coded into this 
domain were those where reading and/or writing was the specific focus of the 
ongoing activity. Thus, print was embedded in activities specifically organ- 
ised to teach/ learn literacy techniques, skills or information. These events 
were sometimes initiated by a literate person but more frequently they were 
initiated by the target child. In either case, however, at least one partici- 
pant in the event and sometimes both participants are typically required to 

78 
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March 20, 1981 
Literates Alone 

(10 sin.) 
Work 
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abruptly shift out some unrelated ongoing activity in order to participate in 
this type of event* A few tiamplis are presented below* 



Field Notes 
January 5, 1981 
Literate - TC Inter- 
active (30 sec*) 
Literacy 



TC has been going in and out playing "cowboy" while 

H and 0 chat, After several minutes f TC enters kitchen 

H tells TC to sit in living room and "write" for a 

while* TC replies that he would rather play. 

M tells him that she will not take him to the park 

if he does not write. She tells him to write in his 

"book" (libre) , referring to his steno tablet* 

TC goes into the living room, picks up his tablet and 
a pan from the corner table and writes for about 30 
seconds* He then returns to play activity* When 
questioned by M (who is in kitchen) TC replies, "I 
already wrote" (trans*)* He shows his page of many 
large circles to M. H tells him he did not write, he 
only scribbled * H allows TC to return to play 
activity. 



Field Notes TC is sulking as Buben looks at TC's Wildlife book* 

April 16* 1981 Linda is asking H where the crayons are, saying she 

Literates Interactive wants to color. Amelia (Linda's mom) tells Linda that 
Literacy she wants her to write , not color* She tells 

her that nothing is gained from coloring. Linda 
picks up TC steno pad and writes. She writes names , 
of all the people in the room. She shows the list to 
0 S then to Horn who tells her it is very nice. Linda 
then tells Ruben to practice his name* 



( 



Field Notes 
October 6, 1980^ 
Literate — TC Interac- 
tive (1 rain . ) 
Literacy 



Family has been hanging around. TC shows 0 one of 
sister's (Becky ? years old) school papers, says 
"Look, 0, Becky's". 



M (to TC) i Do you know what letter that is? 
TCs Letter , 

Ms F 
TCf P ' 
Mi Yeah, that's right. ..letter F. ' You know 
what starts with letter P- pain in the 
butt-pug face* 
TCs Yeah, letter F. - 

Brother reenters room TC. distracted, watches TV. 
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(8_) Interpersonal Communication . Literfiey events coded into this domain 
vara embedded in activities organized to communicate with friends or relatives 
using print as the means for reaching serosa time and/or distance* A few 
examples of this type of event are presented below* 

Whan 0 arrives sister (20 year old Fatty) and her 
husband (Frank) are in the midst of writing a personal 
message on a Christmas card they are sanding to Frank's 
family in/ Mexico- F has written a message in Spanish 
on a piece of paper* F is copying the message on 
the card itself* F ^sks questions about spelling 
from time to time and reads parts aloud- F also 
reads to self after F finished copying* 



Field Notes 
December 15, 1980 
Literates Interactive 

(15 min.) 
Interpersonal Communis 

cation 



Field Notes 
December 5* 1981 
Lit Urates Interactive 
(1 min.) 

irsonal Communi- 
cation* 



10s37 TC and brother were playing army* 
Mother began writing a letter sitting at the kitchen 
table* During his play Geraldo asked mother who 
she was writing the letter to* ^Aother said* "To * 
my mother*" Geraldo said* "What are you going to 
tell Nina?" Mother* "Oh how good you f ve been and 
when we will visit her." Geraldo, ""Oh are you going 
to tell her to get us a present*" Mother, "Oh 
Geraldo you are not supposed to ask for presents." 
Geraldo a "Tell her Jus^ a small one*" 



Motherland I chuckle and 
how these children are." 
ing. % v> * , 



ihe says to me* "Oh look at 
tether returns to her writ- 



Field Notes 

February 3* 1980 

Literates Interactive 
(3 sin*) 

Interpersonal Communi- 
cations - t , 



O arrives at house and M and F are reading a letter 
from a friend in Oregon* They are standing side 
by side reading, occasionally pointing to text and 
discussing contents of message- After 3 minutes TC 
leaves hduse to go to neighbors. 



Story Book Time * Literacy events coded Into this domain were those where 
a caregiver reads- to a child *or children In the family as a par,t of the care- 
^ givers routine activity*, Of course, not all events in which a caregiver reads 
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re a child involve books which contain a narrative account (atorj). Typ— ieally 
books Involved in these events were alphabet books or books nfciehhsve o»jects 
pictured with their corresponding labels; such labels contain qo story 1— in# at 
all. However, the term storybook time is meant to- include such readings and 
emphasise the planned regularity of the event, . ' 

The domains of literacy activity presented above organise the literacy 
events we observed according to salient features of/ the context* jrtthin which 
the events were embedded, Our analytic system provides as accurate desctrip- 
tioii of the functions of literate practice as they emerged out ci the gctrivl*- 
ties of the people we worked with in this study. This organisation ©f @\srenti 
clearly indicates that certain types of literate practice, mcH is those 
embedded within peoples daily living routines s are virtually a mmtty of i 
life in a complex literate society* However . the construction this a*v a- 

! 

lytic system is possible precisely because the ^literate people in our sample - 
did sot restrict their reading and writing activities to thdse which are 

Insert Table 15 about here 

necessary for managing their lives in this society, Table 15 a'vffliirizeg «he 
density of literacy activity which occurred in the- slue domains „ In the 
interest of clarity and for* ease of comparison we .have unpackaged two of our 
domains in this table, Jlrst, we have differentiated the Mtertaiaignt domain 
according to the three ways print asters into this activity* S^eead, we feiave 
differentiated the literacy techniques and skills domain according to who ini- 
tiated the event. We will- repeat this procedure in all future pteaentatic^ns 
of the domains. _ <*— 

if ■ . — • 
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Table 15 

Average Density of Literacy Events by Contexts 
Per Hour ©f Observation 



V 



Dally Living 
Entertainment Source 
Entertainment Instrumental 
Entertainment Media 
School Related 
Religion 
General Info* 
Work 

Literacy Technique^ 
and Skills 



Tlse 



Average 
Minutes 



1.41 
1 ,81 
0.28 
0,03 
1.26 
1,37 
0. 74 
0,10 



Percentage 



16.6 
21.4 
3,3 
0,6 
14.9 
16.2 
8*8 
1,2 



Frequency 



Average 
Freq, Percentage 



0. 
0, 
0. 
0. 
0, 
0, 
0* 



18 
12 
09 
01 
09 
03 
07 



0.01 



22, 6 
15-3 
11.7 
0* 9 
11. 0 
3-1 
8.1 
1.5 



Literate Initiat^*^ q, 21 

TC Initiated t r 0*64 

Interpersonal Communication 0*18 

Storybooks 0.14 



2,5 
7,5 

2*2 
1,7 



0.03 
0,11 

0.03 
0,01 



4*2 

U.i 

3*1 
0.8 



Totals 



8,1 7 



100*0 



.78 



100,0 



ERLC 
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Considering both time and frequency the highest density of literacy 
occurred within Daily Living, totertalnment (Source), School Belated, General 
Information and Literacy Techniques and Skills (TC Initiated) Domains (Percen- 
tage Range - 7.5% * 22.6%), Thm lowest density for both time and frequency 
occurred within Entertainment Media, Work Related), Literacy Techniques and 
Skills (Literate Initiated) 9 Interpersonal Communication , and Storybook 
Domains (Percentage Range * 0*4% to 4,2%) Entertainment (media) was more dense 
in respect to Frequency (11.7%) as compared to Time (3-3%) and' Religion was 
more dense in respect to Vime (16*2%) as compared to Frequency (3.1%). 



Insert Table 16 about here 



Insert Table 17 about here 

Q uan t i t a^jve Summary * Table 16 and Table 17 summarizes for each of the 
households, the average frequency of events per hour of observation and the 
average amount of time spent in activities involving reading and writing* 
according to the domains of literacy activity. First, it should be noted that 
all of the target children had an opportunity to observe literacy serving a 
variety of functions In the lives of the literate people in their environment 

and that all but five of the target children initiated events which focused on 

"* t 

literacy techniques and skills. It should also be noted that there is consid- 
erable variation by families within any particular domain and considerable 
family to family variation with respect to literacy activities across the 
domains* 



TABLE #16 

FREQUENCY OF UTE^V WESTS PER HOUR Of- OBSERVATION 

in ai-.Ti xr ; or 1 1 r« » •(■•> activity 



COSiEXTS OF tITt'HACY ACTIVIU 



tiul Sk. hedIa S kCU ' I °" "g™" K ° RK TECHNIQULS sTmT 



ERIC 



54 



j SKILLS (jQ Sli 



TIMF 



TABLE fU7 
MINUTES OF LITER \C\ TFT HCtt OF OBSERVATION 
BY CQSTF* TS 07 LITERACY ACTIVITY 



CONTEXTS OV LITERACY AfTlVITY 



LIT, IMT. TC J NT T . 



m k e 45 ' t 7 - 9: > :h 0 0 . jj 

Bobh; 1 ,37 - .in .7^ n 



-40 .46 



.29 0 ,30 



.47 



Barbara ?^3^_ , 3P r.14 



.26. 0 ,15 .03 



,45 



Myeesha jjjj ,0; .OS ,1: 4Q 



. 3 3 



Kr i ■ t i n . I j _ 2 4 1 o 
Air* 4 \\_ _ .4% n , n 

lecki 4 . e 7 . n - , n 



IT- Q . 29 ,0*i 



. 0 3 



Paul _. " ; ,(11 

Holly ,43 0 , y.-, 



4 . 5 * 



Natalie J I,?.? 



— — — n - - g ^ 9 Ai _ . D . 2 3 

A* 1 " LJJ* !-4_\ . . _ _ E.f. ,5m ,1? p 0 



. 0 ? 



Harvc > , 3=1;' 1,4? 



.4? 



David 2,1 I I.I' P .51 _ _ .ni 0 

10 ri f 0 0 3.01 0 0 .21 



Alma _;_L6 1 . PS .if , n*i 



. 0?. 



Luis 1 .PS . T4 P 

Ju:"»n __. 26 . 94 ,03 qi 

Maria . 1 p 0 C 1 p 

Tei ri , 7c %n 



■ 3 0 p a 27 ^oi Q 4 1 t i p 



u^: SvU insth. En IS,, RriTCI ° S T ECHXIQUES 



TIME 



1.61 2,01 



,4 5 



^Gfr 0 . 8 J . 1 £ p / 



I - n ■ 8.14 



0 



. ^ is- r? -B* 0 ,30 .04 .11 j.fej Q 

Roberto __ L j_& l.o; .p.i q la5 j n 00 p ,71 n 

Ronnie -J± 0 9 l£1 0. .36 .07 0 .57 0 



. 6$ 



Hi gut 1 1.31 .3" ,fl" .11 .45 0 ,13 



.21 



O -.1 
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A close Inspection of Tables 16 and 17 reveal. certalo „ ttmB regsrdlag 
the domain, of lit.r.cy .ctivtty. To begin, the doaalQ ef ^ ±lf Llylng rou ; 
tinea was ene'in which activlti.a war, comparatively frequently .ediated by 
literacy. This finding was . relatively consistent one across families. It 
is also interesting to note that Dally Living routine tended to be a domain 
of activity where few Literat«S-TC literacy interaction, took place. Thus, 
although a significant proportion of the adult.' literacy was involved with 
Daily Living activities, adults did not cend to involve their children on 
these occasions. 

Another finding is related to the domain of Work- There was a general 
paucity of literacy associated with activities in this domain. The parents 
who worked were generally employed in unskilled or semiskilled jobs. We do 
not know how much literacy was involved in their actual activities while at 
work because we did not observe the parents in that setting; however, whan we 
consider what their jobs were and what we have learned through interviews 
ab ue the literacy connected with those jobs, we hypothesize that lt was actu- 
ally quite little. One thing that we can say for certain is that almost no 
reading or writing associated with work of parents* 'spilled over' into the 
home environment. 

One other significant domain where adults were involved in literacy was 
Religion. However, literacy-related activities in this domain was by no means 
consistent across families, in f act , the time spent reading and writing 
related to Religion was accounted for primarily by Natalie, Amln's and Maria's 
parents, and then to a lesser extent Lorl, Juan and David's parents, It 
should also be noted that, with the exception of Demise and David's families. 
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the frequency of these events across the remaining families do not differ in 
any substantial way- Thm events in this domain of activity Mre all associ- 
ated with religious practices* Actually, they involved reading and interpret- 
ing the Bi^le and* on occasion $ writing about the understandings and interpre- 
tations developed* 

Similarly, there was substantial variation among families with respect to 
the extent to which Entertainment and General Information activities were 
mediated by print and to which School-Related Literacy entered the home. 
Also, the number of Literacy Technique and Skills events varied greatly* Sto- 
rybook time as a domain of activity was found in three o£ the homes but not in * 
the others. Finally, there was for the most part little mediating of 
Interpersonal Communication activities with literacy* In only one home was 
there considerable writing of letters or notes* 

The quantitative results presented above examine the domains of literacy 
activity as they occurred in each of the = participating families- We will now 
present a quantitative summary of the domains of literacy activity as they 
resulted fro© variation on the two primary predictor variables. Table 16 
above indicated that the domains of Daily Living Routines, Eater tainment f 
School Related, Religion, Literacy techniques and Skills and Storybook time 
yielded some differences on the time and frequency measures as a function of 
variation on the demographic factors. Statistical analysis of the data 
presented in that table indicates members of Black families spent more time in 
Pally Living Literacy (Mean - 2*03) than did Chicanes (Mean - .52). . Anglos 
vera indistinguishable from either group in this regard (p - .0171, scheffe - 
•OS)* No significant differences amor& these three groups were found with 
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respect to the frequency of Daily Living literacy events. Blacks also more 
frequently engaged in religious Literacy events (Mean - .02) than did Anglos, 
who engaged In none (Mean - 0). Chicanes were indistinguished from either 
group in this regard (p - .0352, Scheffe - .05). However » because of high 
variability within the Black sample , there was, onl^a tendency for Blacks to 
distinguish theagelvea from Anglos in terms of time spent in religious 
literacy (Mean. - 2.68 and, p - .1932, Duncan - .10), There was also a ten- 
dency for •Anglos to more frequently engage in Literacy Techniques and Skills 
Events (Mean - .06) than did Blacks (Mean - .01). Chicanes were indistin- 
guishable from either group in this regard ( p - .0701, Duncan - .05). 
•* , 

With respect to sex, families with female TCs spent more time using print 
as the source of entertainment (Mean - 2.59) than did families with male TCs 
(Mean - .73) (p - -0513). Families with female TCs also evidenced a tendency 
to more frequently engage in literacy as a source of entertainment (Mean ■ 
.16) than did families with male TCs (Mean - .07) (p - ,0859). Finally, fami- 
lies with female TCs also tended to spend more time in literacy (Mean - 1.80) 
than did families with male TCs (Mean - .52) (p - .0789) and more frequently 
engaged In storybook time activity (Means - .01 and 0 respectively, p - 
.0732). 



88 
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Chapter IV 
Discussion 

This study addressed the following question: What are the soureis of 
those life experiences that lead to the development of literacy? Vm addressed 
this problem because of a concert we share with many fellow eitiitni and scho- 
lars* We are concerned about the fact that the school achievement of 
America's poor, in particular those motig the poor usually referred to a§ 

"ethnic minorities" falls short of that of itaericas "mainstream" students* We 

t 

also share a belief in the relevance of literacy to schooling; only in excep- 
tional circumstances are the two separable for all practical purposes (see 
Scribner and Cole* 1981)* However, based on the findings of this study we do 
not share key assumptions that seem to characterize a great deal of the 
literature on the sources of what are considered high levels of 
literacy/school ing achievement in children i (1) the assumption that books pro- 
vide the only valuable source of literacy experience for preschoolers , and (2) 
the assumption that ethnic/cultur^ factors mitigate against literacy develops 
ment and practice* 

The Equation of Literacy with Books 

Clearly , few would argue with the assertion that the United States is a 
literate society* Writing and its associated technologies are central to the 
organization of industry, government, science and education* "Get it in writ- 
ing" is not merely a saying; it is the accepted legal practice* Literacy is 
also extensively used by businesses In their dealings with the public* 
Advertising, product labels, billing systems, directions, receiving and giving 

so- 
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out Che family Income all make extensive use of written language. To the 
United State., literacy is an integral part of food gathering, the acquisition 
•nd maintenance of shelter and clothing, transportation, entertainment and 
other recreational activities. Literacy seems to be involved In many of the 
essential domains of human activity as they are organised in the society. 

Despite the obvious importance of literacy to everyday functioning in 
many different contexts, it has appeared plausible for social scientists to 
concentrate their attention on only a few of these, especially eases where 
parents engage their children in reading In a deliberate and planned manner. 
Book reading, story book time and other experiences related to books (Wells, 
1981; Sco II on & Scollon, 1979; Varenoe et al., 1981) are not the only sources 
of literate experience although these are the ones typically focused on when 
considering the child's preparation for school. In summarizing this body of 
research, Heath (1980b:15) informs us that children with book reading experi- 
ence at home arrive at school already socialized into the school preferred 
approach to teaching literacy. With such socialization the school can best 
capitalize on what the child has already learned about print and its functions 
and meaning through early exposure to books. Thus, one predominant source of 
poor school performance of lower class children is conoldered to be a lack of 
experience with books . **> 

* 

However, as the results of this study show, book reading, story book time 
■nd other experiences related to books are not the ©%!y sourceu of literate 
experience even among the urban poor of the 0. S. In faefi% it represents a 
minority of heterogeneous activities Involving print. The lew-ineom% children 
who participated in this study had considerable experience with print that did 

90 
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not include books. 

Everything we Imow as social scientists suggests a very simple truths 
the literate practice observed within a group can best be accounted for by 
examing the external restrictions on the uses of literacy within a community. 
In West Africa, Seribner and Cole (1981) show this to be true of the Vat: the 
extent and structure of literate skills practiced by the Vai matched the range 
of contexts and functions encountered in their daily lives* Vai literacy is 
restricted because many of these contexts where literacy would be functional 
are under the control of government agencies, schools, modern economic insti- 
tutions, etc * In so far as American communities are also defined by the con- 
straints which shape them, we need to knew the contexts in which literacy is 

9 

practiced jinj the links between local contexts, in order to say much about 
literacy development. In fact, the whole notion of levels of development is 
seen as contingent; contingent in this case on the overwhelming power of the 
school for determining entry into a wide variety of important contexts. Con= 
sequently, we sought not only a principled, replicable, description of dif- 
ferent learning contexts, but some notion of the frequency of different kinds 
of event i, as a basis for characterising the patterns that make up different 
fundamental "kinds 11 of literate activity in homes where young children are 
being raised* 

As Table 16 in the previous chapter indicates the average preschool child 
who participated in our study either observed or participated directly in -9 
minutes of literacy during every hour of observation. Also, nearly eoce every, 
hour a literacy event occurred which our preschool children either observed 
and/or participated in. If we take into account that the average low- income 
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Child who put t lei P a ted in our study ia awake 10 hour, per day, we can then 
estimate, if our sample is representative, that this child i« going to either 
•Aaerve or participate in nearly 8 literacy events or about 81 minutes of 
activity involving print, virtually every day of his/her life. However , these 
events are not organized one after another nor is all the reading/writing "time 
condensed into one period. Rather the frequency and time of events is distri- 
buted across the nine domains. 

Table 16 also reveals that the domains of activity where print most fre- 

f 

quently becomes Involved are: Daily Living, Literacy Techniques and Skills, 
Entertainment (where print is both the source and instrumental ;o the enter= 
tainment activity) and School Related activities -respectively , Regarding the 
amount of .time spent in literacy events, the highest percentage Is eommittted 
to Entertainment (where print is the source of the activity!) followed by Daily 
Living, Religion and School Related activities. 

In addition to our data we also know from the work of Heath (1980a&b) 

that even among working class people, there are many" ways, in addition to 

reading books* that adults arrange for their children to come into contact 

* 

with p^lnt, shaping their notions of what it is all about, With respect to 

1 

deliberately constructed contexts in which parents -teach their children about 
print, her reports are quite detailed and suggestive. She notes different 
orientations toward the kind of reading that one will need to do in school 
that split along bath class and ethnic lines, arriving at tnree different con- 
figurations of home literate activity with three resulting patterns of 
school-home correspondence. ■ 
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Based on such evidence, and the data imsnarized in this report we My 
conclude that literacy is not absent in low-income hoses. Literacy is a skill 
which encompasses a wide range of everyday practices. These practices are 
important aspects of the taaowled^a people acquire about literacy- 

(2^) Ethnic & Cultural Aspects of Literacy Development 

Am an ethnically and socially diverse group of social scientists, our 
research group 4 was also very concerned with seeking to clarify the basis upon 
which such phrases as ,f ethnlc group differences in literacy ," or "literate 
practices associated with poor people" are used. In our opinion, far too much 
emphasis has been given to the "cultural" impediments to literacy , making it % 
difficult to see the ways in which social and institutional forces operating 
on groups of people structure their exposure to, and uses of, print - 



Hence, in our analysis we were especially concerned to link pri^tices in 
the home . .c social source's from which they sprang, In effect, we asked, 

"when we see a literate practice in the home, where did It ebme from?" 1 When we 
see cultural forces at work, we see resources for coping with print, as part 
of the mix. 



Ethnic Group and Cultural Contrasts 
f 



4- Anderson, A.' B- ; Stokes, S. J- ; Tesle, W. ; Martinez, J- ; Bennett, R* ; 
Vaughn, B. E* g Forrest, L, ; Estrada, 1* , Laboratory of Comparative Human Cog- 
nition, UCSD. * ■ 
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When we compared the experiences that families ln our population had with 
literacy across the domains comprising our analytic framework, w« found; i) 
all families cam. into contact with print, and 2) there was considerable vari- 
ability distributed across all families in all ethnic groups. In turn, the 
frequency and duration of particular experiences that a preschool child has 

- with print are apparently determined in large part by the Interactions that 
their parents and ethjr literate people in their home have with various organ- 
izations and institutions that ejtiat ^dutside the home. These eiperlenees do 
not seem to be determined by the cultural arrangements particular to each eth- 

* nie groups 

Results reported in the previous Chaptmr indicate that the patterns of 
activity by ethnic group differ across the nine domains, iowever, the differ- 
ences are statistically significant in only four of the domains of activity, 
the duration of Daily Living events and Entertainment events (where print is 
instrumental) , the frequency of Religious events and tl^e frequency of Literacy 
Techniques and Skills events. Below we-^ present examples of theSivents we 
observed in each of these four domains* While the examples do not necessarily 
represent the range of events in that domain, we intend for them to provide an 
indication of the source of the statistics^ differences. 

UBilZ Living' Many of the events we observed in the domain of Daily Llv- 
lag involved consumer goods strongly derived from the trade economy. No 
between group difference were obtained with raspeet to the overall ^frequency 
of Dally Living encounters. However, Black families spent significantly more 
time (P m *02) involved in these kinds of events than the other groups (see 
Table 19). While the sources of these differences still, merit further inves- 
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tigation, the following examples of lengthy events suggests how they say 
arise. The first event describes the actions of an Anglo mother and the 
second event describes the actions of a Black father* 



Field Notes 1 % OS Mother comes into the living room where TC 

April 14, 1980 is, She is reading a letter from one of the companies 

Daily Living she has an account with (5 min,)* 

Literate Alone (8 mln.) 1 1 1 3 Hether gets out an old Pampers box 

which* is stuffed full of bills and receipts, 
She searches through this material and finally pulls 
out one thing* Then mother writes a note and 
addresses an envelope (3 sin.)* 



Field Nates Mother is preparing to g_ to the market. TC is 

December 3, 1980 in the TV room with all of the kids. Father is 

Literate Alone in the kitchen paying bills* He is using a 

(30 mln.) tablet where he writes the payee, amount paid 

and date paid. His procedure is as follows; opens 
the bill and reads It, writes a check (properly 
recording it,) Inters the transaction on his tablet f 
writes paid on the customers copy of the bill, files 
that in a' shoe box with what appears to be other 
records of payment receipts, stuffs the envelope then 
repeats the procedure with next bill. Throughout the 
event TC is in and out of the kitchen, sometimes 
pausing to watch what F is doing, and chat with him* 
The event, ends when father pays the last bill, 

" ss ta^most respects, except time, the two events are remarkably similar* The 
social label we can assign to the actions that take place in these events is 
"paying bill8* ,, The material involved in both events were records of economic , 
transactions and both people even have these records stored in a handy box* 

' ( * " - ■ " ■ 

The particular procedure for^ "paying bills" also appears to^be generally the 
same; (1) read the bill, (2) write a response (a note or a ^ check) t <3) make a 
record (which appears to be optional) and (4) address an envelope . In the 
case of these two events the difference in their duration is accounted for by 
the difference in the number of bills being paid, % 



\ 
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Religion . While religious literacy will hm ii, euMed ln detlU ^ 

the »e*t section of this paper, we will indicate here that Hack families movm 
frequently engaged in religious literacy activities than the other groups (p - 
,03b2). Chieanoa were indistinguishable from either group in this regard (see 
Table 19), The same pattern of results was found in respect to time, although 
Black families were highly variable in this regard <p - .1932), 

Entertainment . Many of the businesses in the united States design and 
distribute print material which become a part of leisure time activities^ The 
proliferation of print materials for entertainment no doubt contributed to our 
finding that entertainment represent the most frequent use (27%) of literacy 
in the low-income homes we visited during the past two years. Across all 
three groups we found no difference in the frequency with whl-h print was used 
in an instrumental way for entertainment. But Anglos spend more time engaged 
in activities where print material enters in away that is instrumental to the 
entertainment activity (p - ,10)., The sequences presented below provide us 
with one example of how Anglos spend more time in these kinds of events along 



with some other interesting information which we will discuss after the events 
have been presented. The first two events were recorded in a Black family and 

the last event was recorded in a White family, 

\ 

Field Hotes Thm Insurables men tovi just left and mother 

August 28 f 1980 and father are discuWng what the Insurance man 

Literate Alone (2 min,) had to sa^, TO Is an the floor with a toy (but she 
Batertainaent (I) seems to be paying more attention to the conver- 

sation of her parents) when mother and father finish 
reviewing the visit from the Insurance man, father 
picks up the guide to select a program. Father 
reads through the guide for a few minutes, puts It 
down and tunes in a boxing match on ESPN* 



»6 
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Field Notes 
August 28, 1980 
TC Alone (5 miu.) 
Reading (TV Guide) 



Father has just finished reading the TV guide and 
la mow watching a boxing match. Mother la reading 
the classified ads when TC goes over and nicks up 
the TV guide that father just put down* TC begins 
paging through the TV guide pausing and focusing her 
gaze on pages that have pictures* The event ends 
when TC apparently tires of the activity, puts the. 
guide down and begins wandering around the room 
apparently looking for some thing else to do* 



I 



Field Notes 
April 1, I960 
LltWTC Interactivf 
Entertainment (I) 
(13 min.) 



4i30 When M puts K to bed, TC sits on couch, still 
watching TV. 

4:32 TC puts head on pillow, continuing to watch 
TV- M comes back to couch. TC says he doesn't like 
the show he is watching (Sigmund and the Sea Monsters) • 
H goes to TV to get TV Guide She looks through. / 



Hi gilllgan's Island Is on* 

TCi What else is on? 

Hi Tom and Jerry* 

TCi 1*11 watch Too and Jerry* Is 
Superman on, too? 

Hi Uh-huh (yes) * 

TCi What else after Superman? 

Hi Star sky* 

TCi What's after Starsky? 

H: Happy Days* 

TCi What else after Happy Days? 

H: FM Magazine* 

TC: What else? 

H: What's after what? FM Magazine? 

TC: Uh-huh (yes). 

Hi (Pointing to book) Two holiday special' 



Flips through and 

^ miring this 

time M's brother-in-law (20 # s * J) comes in* M and J 
talk a bit* 



:36 TC takes ' TV Guide from Hi 
looks at for approximately 1 minute 



TCi Horn, when is that going, to be on? 

(Pointing to a pieture/ad In guide ) 
Hi (Did not catch response she made) 



TC resumes looking through guide * 



4 1 41 TCi Mom, when' a this one going to be on? 

(pointing to another pieture/ad) 
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Hi (Looking at Guide) Sunday* 
(5 sec, as TC looks at Guide * 

TC: Look what I'm gonna watch thought 
- (Fa lot lag to another) 

H is it this point talking to J} She gives no 
response to TC. , 

4s 43 TC drops Guide on floor, lies ba^k on couch and 
watches TV* 

Besides the fact that the literacy event lasted for 13 minutes in the 
Anglo family and that the two events in the Black family lasted for a total of 
7 minutes , these events also represent occasions when parents have differently 
organized literacy experiences for their children. In each case we see the 
same type of print material being used ,by a literate adult and a preschool 
child* In each family the print material is what connects the actions of the 
individuals. The actions of the adults are in some ways quite similar* yet 
they are different in important ways* Both parents read the listing of pro^ 
grams but one does it interactively with her child and the other parent 
doesn't* This difference in the actions of the adujlt are related to the 
differences in the actions of the two children- Yet when the children are 
alone with the TV guides they seem* at least on the surface » to be doing simi- 
lar things with it. 

Literacy Techniques and Skills . The events we observed in the domain of 
Literacy Techniques and Skills focused on the production or comprehension of 
print symbols. Many of these events also provided the preschool child with 

value statements regarding literacy, e.g*, "it is 'better to write than color." 

\ 

While all of the events in tills domain could be characterized as a literacy 
lesson, only a portion of them used amillar initiation-reply-evaluatiou 

H , ' ■ . 98 ' 
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sequence (Hehanp lf79)» Our findings regarding the frequency of these kinds 
of events generally replicate those reported by Heath (1980b) • It Is the esse 
that Anglo parents more frequently (p ■ *Q7) initiate activities which specif* 
Ically communicate about the value of literacy or its techniques and skills. 
It' is also interesting to note thst , as Heath (1980a) found in, Tr acton, 
literate adults in Black families usually wait for the preschool child- to ini- 
tiate this kind of interaction rather than initiating it themselves (see Table 
19). However, our data suggest that when preschoolers did initiate events in 
this domain, they tend to last longer in Black families than when they occur 
In Anglo families. The first event occurred in an Anglo family while the 
second event occurred in a Black family. 



Field Notes TC has been writing alphabet. TC askg H about now 

January 8, 1981 l *o make G* 

Lit./TC Interactive 

(3 mln.) Hz You remember. Like that (Hakes a 

^ Lit. Technical Skills G for him). 

Then TC sings the alphabet song 2 or 3 times* Each 
5 time he stops at P. Finally H sings (when TC gets to 

P) <?-•• 

TC: How do you make a Q. 
Hi 0 with a line* * 

TC makes R, _S* Then for T to the end TC asks M to 
write them for him on another page* She does. All 
fc of the E's are non verbal. TC pauses after producing 

each letter for some type of confirmation of correct- 
ness before producing next letter. 



Field Notes Mother is watching Soap Operas. Delores is on the 

November 7, 1980 floor playing with her "pop-up" game (Perfection) 

Lit/TC Interactive when she* notices a pencil and paper Eathy had 

(8 min.) placed under the sofa* D crawls wmt and pulls 



Lit. Techniques & Skills them ant, Chen she begins to scribble. After 

about 2 mtoutes of this; 
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TC: Ma, I can't write «y name. ' 
Mi Shh 

TC s Continues to acribble af one > 
Mr (1 mln* pass and a commercial comes on) 
What did you say Delores? 
TC : Nothing 

Hi Y&u just said something about your name* 
TC: Will you write my name? 

Ms .No, but 1*11 help you. Bring me the paper « 
TC: (Brings tjie paper and pencil to mom) 
who sits h in her lap) , 
(Mom's comment: Now you hold the pencil 
like you gon write*) 

(When D does this mom wraps her hand around D's) 
Mi (Mom holds and guides her hand as they 

print DELORES. As they print each letter mom 
pronounces it first and then D pronounces 
ttmm) 

TCs That's my name* , That says Dolores. 
Mi *Iou got It kid* 

TC: (Very proud of what they had just done 
and studying the. word) And that's ~ 
uh "0" (pointing at the 0 in her name) , 
right mat 

Ms Yea. now you go and write some more by 
yourself * t 

4 

* * TC looks at her name for a few nore seconds and then 

goes back to playing her "pop-up" game. 

A final point should be made regarding the overall differences in pat- 
terns of literacy activity between the three ethnic groups which -participated 

f - _ * 

in this study * Overall 9 members of Anglo families involve print in their 

activities more frequently than the members of Black or Mexican-American fami- 
lies. However 9 Anglo families do not spend more time involved with print* 
Thus preschool children in Anglo families can be expected to either observe or 
participate in a comparatively larger number of literacy events than do their 
Black or Mexican-American peers* However, these events earn be expected to be 
of comparatively shorter duration than those which occur in Bl^ck or Mexican- 
American families * By contrast, preschool children in Black -and Mexican*- 
American homes can be expected to observe or participate in comparatively 
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fewer literacy ev»ta than their Anglo pears, but for Black children these 
events can he expected ta last for comparatively longer period* of time than 
they do in Anglo families. 

Rethinking the Notion of Culture and Literacy 

We started this study with the question* What are the sources of those 
life experiences that lead to the development off literacy • particularly among 
, ethnic minorities and the poor? Ve were/aware of the large body of social 
science research which suggests that the culture of America's poor and "ethnic 
^ minorities" accounts for their failure to develop sufficient skills in reading 
and writing to do well in school (See, Downing £ Thsckray>/ I9f$i Uulliuan, 
1?74| Simons* 1974 for reviews). Thus from the beginning we thought we would 
find that culture exerts particular influence on the, child's development of 
literacy and that this would likely be* the case even within our lower-class 
sample* t 

With these understandings in mind, we were careful to select our research 
sample in a way that would allow us to „ investigate this possibility. At the 
outset we reasoned*— as many social scientists before us— that any variability 
in literacy activity resulting from ethnic group membership may reflect cul- 
tural differences In literate practice. However, when comparing the patterns 
of literacy practice presented by the three ethnic groups in our sample » we 
found it difficult to conclude that, ethnicity was a uniformly significant 
source of differences. 
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Social Institutional Influences on Literacy * 

You will recall that the elements of the context which we used^in build- 
ing our descriptive scheme of domains of literacy activity were| (i) the 
source and type of material Involved to the literacy event ; and (2) the par- 
ticular sequences of action that were clustered around the particular function 
of the material. Using these criteria to define the relevant features of the 
contexts where literacy occurs suggests that literacy lg largely influenced by, 
■QClal institutions, not cultural membership . 

In fasst, the closest we come to a source of cultural influence an 
literate practice eoucerned religion, Even there, the organisation of reli- 
gious practice was not consistent with traditional accounts of an f, oral tradi- 
tion*" the Black and Mexican-Americifc families in our study 1*0 practiced 
religion were not engaged Itf "oral tradition*" Quite the contrary, the 
churches our families attended encouraged and even required an active and 
assertive approach to print* 

A close examjsetion of Table 17 and 18 that in the families of four of 
our children the literacy carried out in association with religious practices 
is the most frequent and time consuming uses of reading and writing these 
children observe* A statement from Natalie's mother, Pauline , provides 
insight into this associstion^etween literacy and religion for these fami- 
lies* 

* . ■ ' l * 

"Reading the Bible builds up your faith, the more knowledge you take 
in the more faith you have, it helps you build a better relationship 
with God.,, Besides, scripture says that from. babes you should' 
inculcate them with the Jferd* #f 
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Pauline's religious beliefs require her to learn and live "the Word of 1 
God«" &%m explained that the only way to understand God's will is through 
consistent study and application in daily life of "His Word." His Word was 
for her learned both in the church setting and at home* Study of Hi's Word at 
home involved reading and analyzing the Bible and making use of Bible study 
aid books* For Pauline "the Word" was her religion , and learning how to be a 
better analyzer of text was synonymous with advancing in her faith. In fact, 
most parents in *:hese families were fundamentalist and in their church the 
congregation is responsible, under the leadership of the minister, for read- 
ing, analyzing and applying "the Word of God." Thus, we can see that as a 
result of the way in which their religious activities are conducted, these 
families are of ten involved with literacy. The "Word" also Instructs these 
parents to get their children involved with the Word from the time that they 
are infants. This religious imperative led many of our parents who practice 
religion to include the children in their seal-weekly Bible study sessions 
conducted at home or at the house of friends. Sometimes Bible study groups 
were specially organised for the children. On these occasions an adult would 

lead a. group of children through a reading and discussion of Bible stories or 

ft * 

a review of the children's knowledge of the Bible. Also, one of our mothers 
conducted regular bedtime Bible reading events for her children. In these 
events the TC either "pretended" to read along with a literate person or said 
the Lord # s Prayer while pretending to read it from the Bible* 

Another factor which would seem to be a possible source of cultural 
' influence is language or dialect. Some of our families spoke Spanish, and 
even more of our families frequently spoke vanacular Black English, Yet these 
factors seem to exert relatively little influence on the patterns of literacy 
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use that we observed during the study. 

%> t 
Anticipatory Preparation for Schooling 

A more prevalent Influence on literacy seemed to he the parents anticipa- 
tion of their preschoolers going to school, the routine requirements of dally 
life, or passing time in recreation* Perhaps the most dramatic example of 
social influences comes from our one non-literate mother who exhibited a 
strong orientation toward literacy* Despite what would seem to he extreme 
Impediments to literate practice, this parent organises an incredible amount 
of literacy for her children* Cultural factors in this instance provide a 
different set of resources (i.e., Spanish language referents and style of 
Interaction, e.g.. Heath, IfSD) hut they do not appear , In themselves, to be 
Impediments to literacy. The mother pushed the TC In rather creative ways to 
attain literacy and was improving her own skills as wall, the was very much 
aware of the Importance of literacy and of the constraints her limited 
literacy skills placed on her* She clearly did not want her children to he 
illiterate. 

\ 

In her own efforts to improve her literacy skills, the church became a 
primary broker for literacy practice, r an though the context of this practice 
was not religious* ' Preparation for school (and presumably subsequent suc- 
cess) for the TC was the source for much of her literacy Interactions with 
this child, (tee would not expect a middle class variety of parent-directed 

5. A sister from the mother's church visits the mother twice a week to teach 
her how to write. On one occasion the mother jhows the observer her "assign- 
ment." At sister ("tutor") had written the alphabet, Identified consonants 
and vowels and made some wofds by combination* rae mother's homework assign- 
ment was to write a word for each letter of the alphabet* 
#* * , 
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storybook time in this family because the Bather could not read well enough, 
Hovever, several Interactions around book* (e*g* t wild life encyclopedia, 
etc.) occurred in which the adult made up stories, attempted to sound out 
words, and named pictures, Even during play activities in the park the mother 



attempted to incorporate literacy 



by /i 



palling out new words she had learned 



with sticks! the mother's own practice with literacy In effect was serving to 
get two jobs done at the same t is e4* improvement of her own literacy skills and 
the teaching of these skills (and/of the importance of the skills) to her 
child* 



The following is an example of 
which TC observes* / 



the mother's homework writing assignment 



Field Notes 
February 6, 1981 
Literates Interactive 



TO and Roberto are coloring in the living room* 

Telanda is napping in the bedroom* M walks over 

to the TV set (also in living room) t picks up a spiral 



Lit* Alone (35 min.) notebook, the takes out several sheets of paper 



School Related 



/with writing on them; she stands there, studying/ 
examining the sheets* 

/ The boys stop coloring and begin* to play* M chats 
with 0 about writing. Some of M's comments 
(translated) i „ . 

"They say the letters speak, but if you don't 
know what they sound like, you don't hear 
what they say* 11 

( 

"Perhaps I an too old to learn." 

81 If I could get some help— maybe one hour a 
day, I think I could do it." 

M demonstrates that she can read a little of a reli- 
gious pamphlet* She tells 0 that she can r^ad a lot 
of the words In the pamphlet, but when it comes to 
writing* ahe just can't* 

M chats some more, then shows Observer the words she 
up with far her homework assignment. Many 
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errors were made, M had written DEO for DEDO; CSA 
■ for CASA and BLGA for 3LANCA. M exhibited reversals 
_ ' d/b, ate* M # i attempts to do wall and bar comments, 

ssde It Impossible for Observer to refrain from help- 
ing her with her "homework * u 0 helped M form words 
far approximately 30 min* TC was no £ present. 

Here the mother engages in an interactive event with the TC (••reading" a * 
wildlife encyclopedia) i ^ 



Field Notet< 
July 7, 1931 
Literate - TC Inter- 
active (19 mln.) 
Entertainment (S) 



TC ha^ been writing and coloring. M "sends him to 
wash up* When TC re-enters living room, M has the 
Wildlife Encyclopedia and is looking at the first, 
two pages as if reading; TC aits next to K« 
Be asks her what the picture ls s H looks at cap- 
tion aid attempts, to sound out, a word. M makes an 
attempt\ then gives the book to TC, telling him to ask 
0 what j^t says. (What M had been attempting to sound 
out was the photographer's name,) 0 reads Alligators 
then TC takes the book back to H 
to the bear page; TC says "Lobo.'f 
does not correct TC* 



They turn,, the page 
M says # no' but 



picture of fish. M and 
pass in the book and 



TC tells M he wants to see 
TC discuss names of animals they 

what the animals eat. One page is the hippopotamus 
page* TC asks what It is. M does not know it in 



either Spanish or English- 



M and TC finally come to the fish page. TC wants to' 
know what the; particular fish is called. M attempts 
to sound it out. She says something to TC (not heard 
by 0) , TC asks H several Why questions about the 
fish in the picture M makes up a! story. 

TC, tired t lies down, but continues talking about the 
animals pictured * He gets up 2 minutes later and 
looks at book with M. The procedure continues with 
bunnies, and birds, (what and why questions) * The 
snake section is next. After the makes f TC requests 
a particular page again. He leaves through the book 
to find - it for M; but cannot* He closes the book, 
tuna it around p looks through It leafing from back 
to front. M doesn*t\ like haw he handles the book. 
She takes it from him and turns the page. M and TC \, 
continue what and why^ questions for other animals 
they see in the book for approximately 4 minutes. TC 
lies down again. M continues to look through the 
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. M makes efforts to prepare TC for school even 'though she has little 

experience with it (i.e., school is organising literacy activity through^ the' v 
parents* anticipation of it) . H teaches Tf what she knows about writing as 
she progresses in her own* skills she teaches TC more. Thus, the mother 
presentsi material just outside *of the child* s present understanding and skills 
in a manner that (for her) Is the natural developmental sequence for learning 
to read and write : 



Field Notes 
April 30, 1981 
Literate TC 
Interactive (40 min.) 
Literacy Techniques 
and Skills 



TC has been writing off and on in the living room* \ 
He stops and helps Li/ with the timer on tKe per^ 
faction game. M tells, TC that he should Be writing , 
not playing. M sits on the couch and sews. TC 
tries to get out of writing .by complaining of 
being tired. M tells him that when he is in school 
the teacher will hiJt him if he dpesrf*t write. TC 
picks up his steno pad. ,As he leafs through it he 
asks M questions about school (Will I make little 
circles" at school?' 1 H does not answer directly) 
tells him that at school the teacher, unlike 0 will 
beat him if he doesn # t do as he is told. TC attempts 
to change the subject, talking about fishing. H 
tells him that children who do not do as they are 
told In school cannot go fishing. TC makes marks on- 
a piece of wood he picked up to play "fishing" . M 



tells him not to vrite there, to write in his note- 
book (cuardernO) . TC appears not to understand the 
term. H tells him to write in his "libro". TC picks 
up his steno pad and writes (1 minute). He complains 
of a headache. M gives him permission to lie down, 
but tells him that children with headaches are not 
allowed to go fishing. . 



Field Notes 
April 3* 1981 
Interactive (20 min.) 
Literacy Techniques 
and Skills 



TC and M had been telling 0 .about their 
stay in Las Angeles. TC tells M that he wants to 
take a map. M tells him that he must write or 
Observer will leave. TC agrees to write but wants 
H to show him how. M tells him he knows how. 
TC begins making circles on a page In one of his 
notebooks. (1 minute) 
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H apparently doss not feel TO is writing just right. 
She takes the pen and shows him (while he holds the 
tablet) how the circles should be made (she goes left 
to right, one lias at a time, but doss not verbalize 
this) (30 sees.) Then TC "writes" following M's 
example (4 min.) w^ile H and 0 chat. 

Four minutes later, M notices that TC is making cir- 
cles at the bottom of the page Instead of the top. 
She takes the paper and pen and shows him the top 
left of the paper, telling him that one always begins 
at the top and goes from top to bottom. As she 
explains, she also shows that one goes left to right 
as one travels down the page (though she does not 
verbalize this) * 

TC makes more circles. Seven minutes later, TC wants 
to stop, M tells him no. Observer tells them that 
she must leave soon, TC continues writing at M's 
Insistence, Observer leaves, ^ 

Clearly the mother's work is not wasted, In the following event TC demon- 
strates what he has learned through teaching another child how to "write," 

Field Notes TC has been busy writing his circles, Upon observing 

April 30, 1981 him, Li^ (a 2 year old visitor) asks H for paper and 

TC - NonLiterate pen, She makes marks on paper (2 minO* Then TC 

Interact (7 min,) tells H that Liz is not writing, she is scribbling . 

Literacy Techniques H tells him that Liz is still very young and cannot 

do as well as he, TC attempts to show Liz how to do 
it, He tells her (trans,) "Hot like that! Biat's 
junk!" TC then shows Liz how to properly hold the 
pen* then tow to make a row of neat little circles (1 
minute)* Than both children "write" for 5 minutes). 



Over the course of the study it became increasingly clear that many of 
the businesses and institutions of society exert a strong influence on 
literacy practices of low-income people* Besides using print to carry out 
"official" and routine activities of life, it is also involved in the recrea- 
tional activities (seen in the domain of Entertainment) of the people who par- 
ticipated in the study. Many of the businesses in United States society 
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design and distribute print material for ust during leisure time activities. 
The proliferation of print for entertainment Includes such items as children's 
and adult games * instructions and rules for playing games*: comic books, paper 

= i 

back books 9 all varieties of TV listings, some TV game shows * the theater 
guide, etc* In the United States the production of print for entertainment 
purposes can indeed be a very profitable enterprise. 

With such a wide availability of print for entertainment* Americans at 
all income levels are provided the opportunity to Interact with print on a 
regular basis* In fact in the low income homes we visited during the past two 
years* entertainment represents the most frequent use of literacy* We have 
observed both children and adults using print materials to entertain them- 
selves both alone and in interaction* Sometimes print was the source of 
entertainment such as novels* scrabble games* crossword puzzles* comic books, 
etc*, and at other times it was used instruaentally such as the TV listings, 
and finally sometimes it was a focal part of TV programs* 
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Although our work shows the home tnviremit for literacy to be quite a 
bit like that shown by other researchers, there are two particularly important 
points to our research i 

1) we focus on the importance of literacy events that do not 
involve children's books; 

2) we find that social institutions, rather than specific sub- 
cultural practices, exert an organizing influence on the 
literacy events in a famlly- 

Despite the obvious importance of literacy to everyday functioning in 
many different contextsCcf* Laquer, 1976), it has appeared plausible for read- 
ing environment researchers to concentrate mostly on cases where parents 
engage their children in reading in a deliberate and planned manner* Book 
reading, story book time and other experiences related to books are reported s 
as in Wells, 1981; Seollon & Seollon, 1979; varenne et al* t 1981, Although 
these events are the ones typically focused on when considering the child's 
preparation for school, they are not the only ones that occur, Our data shows 
that low-Income children have considerable experience with print in addition 
to whatever exposure to books they experience * 

In summary, we find that 



1. Literacy is a major tool required for managing one's life in the United 
States, 

2- The experiences a child has with print before entering school are organ- 
ized by and result from the activities, involving print, which the 
child's parents and other literate family members carry out is the pres- 
ence of the child. These seem directly linked to society. Therefore the 
quality of s child's school performance with literacy is related to the 
societal experiences of their' parents * 
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3* Literacy is a tool used by a literate person according to the ecological 
or circumstantial need for its application. 

4. Literacy is a motivated practice (externally motivated) which exist* 
semi^ independently of language development* Its development parallels 
the. need for it in a person's environment and it is appropriated or 
/ learned not stop?** taught* 

54 Children probably first see the instruments of literacy as discriminant 
stimuli (objects) in the environment which arouse their curiosity and 
their actions to master them* Children see literacy instruments being 
used 6n the average of 80 mln* per day* every day of their lives* Chil- 
dren probably develop action schemas (or scripts) for these techniques 
and skills as well as concepts of proper functional applications of 
literacy, just as they do for other highly freqent activites in which 
they are involved, (cf ** Ferreir© for a Fiagetian view of this process 
with respect to literacy and Kelson and French for a view of the process 
in general.) 

6- Ethnic differences seems to be only marginally implicated in the variety, 
frequency and duration of print encounters. 

7, Preschoolers see© to model their literacy environment and they involve 
print in their play and interactions with others* 

8* Little girls live in homes where more literacy occurs and they interac- 
tively participate in more literacy events. 

9- Parents can more frequently and directly involve their preschoolers in 
the use of literacy. That is* there are occassions of literacy from 
which children are excluded, and lituraey events are begun but stopped 
before they are in some sense vf f inlshed" * 

10, Economic status may exert a stronger influence on literate practice than 
ethnic culture. 
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Chapter V 
Implications 

The results of this study are especially important gives some recent 
trends is thinking about the usefulness of literacy for law-income Americans* 
There has bees a narrow emphasis on one particular set of literacy activities 
i.e, s storybook reading and homework. When literacy is equated with books 
only we find research reports that say lower-class families engage much less 
frequently in these activities than do middle-class families. When we turn to 
studies of other types of literacy events, the little evidence available in 
the literature also leads to the coselusion that lower class families are not 
literate. Incept when special constraints are in effect (such as a civil ser- 
vice examination) people with little or no literacy skills get by s using their 
general knowledge and social arrangements, Indeed, critics of recent literacy 
research (Nunberg; 1981) raise an interesting questions If people don # t use 
literate skills outside narrow technological realms, why worry about making 
people literate at all? Our data suggest that literacy is not a tool used 
only in narrow technological realms, Rather, literacy is a powerful tool for 
esgaging in many activities in many domains. This finding provides several 
suggestions regarding home interventions and future research. 

Home Interventions 

With literacy being used as a tool for esgaging in aueh a vide range of 
activities in law- income homes it seems that there da a great deal parents can 
do to help their child develop in literate practice. However , Informal 
conversations with parents suggest to us that two perceptions serve as 
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barriers to parents actualizing the literacy teaching BQtenJfctaJl of the home, 
These parental perceptions Involve (1) the role of thi school md (2) the role 
of routine home activities in teaching children to rsad A wlae* 

£ 

Perception of school , Comments made during infill eOove^E'Sations 
between parent and researcher as well as observations of what fsreuti say and 
do with other children in the environment lead us to conclude tt^^at all of our 
parents believe that "good" literacy skills are sot soly inscrtMBental to bur 
essential for achieving success in school. Moreover, theag c^flwersations and 
the activity we observed in the domain of Literacy Tiehniqu^s aad skills 
assures us that the parents who participated in the study want ^mo help their 
children d^ well in school* However, the first barrier to the h^neiae becoming a 
more ef fective literacy teaching/learning environment is indica tried in parents 
communicating to us in various ways that they do not fit! pommm^mB the neees^ 
sary competence to be effective teachers of literacy for their c=hildren,^ 
These parents believa that school teachers are much lore capables of teaching 
literacy because of their special training* Therefore, teacher^^ and schools 
are viewed as the experts and the only legitimate soufca of lit^^racy training 
for their children. 

When we consider the operation of this perception It ia wtt surprising to 
observe that* when parents did consciously attempt th htlp theiE^ children , 
learn to read and write, they organized literacy M^ifiiQcea fia^^ their chil- 
dren which seem to reflect the parents' perception of the way *e=hooi would 
teach literacy* Clearly, this approach can only be as good «a t^:he parents' 
perception of the relevant dimensions and details of thi school methods, 
Unfortunately, the parents' perception of the power af the sche«s»i seems to 
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have pieced parents in the position of having to model the school in order to 
teach their children to read and write, and at the same time to minimize their 
own ability* 

In many cases these parental perceptions are mistaken. If we assume that 
data from this study provides a true indication of what typically goes on in 
the homes of iow^income children, then the routine activities of parents and 
other literate people in the child's environment can serve as viable contents 
for teaching children to read and write, In order for this to occur* parent's 
need to realize that they probably create potentially very effective literacy 
environments for their children and that the definition of an effective 
environment if not necessarily one that is "school-like," Parents coul<* pro- 
fit from understanding the implications for teaching literacy of the range of 

activities they normally carry out* Moreover, it would be useful for parents 

i 

to understand the value of and the means by which they can maximally exploit 
the literacy teaching potential of those literacy practices they enact on a 
regular basis* This, of course , brings us to the second perceptual barrier to 
the home becoming a more effective literacy teaching/learning environment. 

Perception of routine home activities * When parents in 6ur sample go to 
the market using a shopping list, eqpk from a' recipe, read the Bible * oroise * 
the TV Guide, they do not seem to consciously conceptualise these activities 
as "going to the atom," "cooking," "studying* the ward" or "watching TV*" 
Parents seem to think about what they are doing in terns of the larger 
activity* not in terms of the instrumental "steps" involving reading and/or 
writing that are embedded in the larger activity. Therefore, It is not 
surprising that the parents in our sample don't seem to realise that portions 
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of these activities could be turned to their child's benifie - Indeed^ a com- 
paratively large s&oimt of time la the domains of Daily Living, taligioos sad 
Btttertainment is spent doing literacy within the viev thei child, yet there 
Is little effort on the part of the more literate person to include the child 
or create a teaching/ learning context* Nor do more 11 tinted people say very 
much which explicitly labels «hat they are doing as reading or writing or make 
explicit the various social and cognitive functioas of the Literacy used la 
the activity* 

Claarly, what people do ia the domains of Enter MiMttifc „ Dally Livings 
Literacy techniques aad Skills aad School Related activities create the oppor^ 
tunity for children to come to fcaow a great deal about liters te practice* 
^ Over all families » these four domains of activity secoisit fo>y a total of 79.8% 
of the literacy events we observed* (It should be aot^dthat print also fre- 
quently mediates religious activities in homes where ati organized religion is 
practiced.) Our data indicates that activities la these domains represent 
occasions with high potential for children to learn ab^ut literate practice* 

Specifically, if literates would more frequently Initiate activities in 
the domaias of Literacy Techniques and Skills and more frequently Involve 
preschoolers in the domain of School Related actlvicles th§mm events could 
provide the child with both Interactive and supervised experiences which focus 
oa helping the child to develop the mechanical .and technical skills in avail- 
able through activities carried out la other high frecjxjency domains. The . 
literacy events which the child primarily observed in tto dn— win of Dally Liv- 
ing activities place heavy emphasis on using literacy to manage the dally 
affairs of life* those literacy events which occur In the Entertainment . 
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domain emphasize the use of literacy for recreation* also 1. .mportant is the 
fact ttmmat amy of the events In these four domains, as well mm amy of those 
lii the Religious domain of activity, eon tain actions and Ope^«tioms that a 
cognitive psychologist would describi as Instantiations of p^^oblea m&Vft&U 
plannitfcmg » decision making and mraor 7 operations . 

Th a benefit for the preschool child of these diaeasiQ^s of hose events 
could p~e» accomplished by eliminating the perceptual barriers of the parents, 
The obj active of home Intervention should focus on (1) ©sKin^^ parentP £wara of 
the lit *«acy teaching potential of their daily activities (2T3 increase parents 
lease o z± competence regarding their ability to be eff active '^weachers of 
litefae^y for their children and (3) provide parents with pro^^edural iti fo na- 
tion an strategies which will allow them to actualize the l=f terac^ t_^g_^hlng 

potenti^al of events embedded in their normal dally activities* - For gatJQfcflti 

3 " 

for yo iira gir preschoolers, parents could consciously and VWb^ally label the 
llterac^^ steps in their activities as reading and^wrltlog %s veil at specifi- 
cally fc^r, the child the social and/of cognitive functions of the lltataQj* 
For old^sr preschoolers , parents could reorganize occasions «feae*n they rtad^ 
ing or ififriting to Include the child so that these occasion! t=»ecome interactive 
literac^^- teaching/ learning si tuations which focus on techniqi^aes and skills, 
social extractions or cognitive functions involved In that pa^fczricular use d 
reading and/ or writing* - 

Tne— results of this study suggest a different approach trzo home interven- 
tion. Slvgn that we see families engaging In a variety of JL^tefatt practices, 
with coMnectioos to social institutions, if fm want to reaCH children la their 
heoes inu a Banner that will facilitate the development of lit mrmaf prUcttca we 
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would be well advised to focus on the social institutions which serve as the 
origins of the literate practices they observe* With this iocus we could 
Introduce Interventions through the social institutions where print ori- 
ginates » Thus we would concentrate on intervening through dally living, 
entertainment* school related and religious activities using the particular 
organisations and institutions which are the source of these activities in the 
home as the particular medium of Intervention. 



Continuing Research 

Our continuing research has concentrated on developing a Literacy Event 
Observation Systra* a LEOS that takes advantage of the home research reported 
above and provides for a way to examine many aspects of the crosses! tuational 
variety in the environment of reading. The LEOS Is based on the following 
notions i 

1. The literacy event is an occasion that is well marked In time and Is 
easily observed, so it has a lot of potential for detailed study. Gen- 
erally speaking f the literacy event has two kinds of attributes; (a) Glo- 
bal features which Include the dominant theme of activity and other 
aspects of the contest (b) specific features which include materials, 

j participants and actions/operations. I 

2. The Literacy Event Observational System reflects these features- It also 
provides a general framework for locating the literacy event within a 
socially constructed context and examining its links to the other ele- 
ments represented In that contest, In other words 9 LEOS allows one to 
specify a wide range of contexts in which literacy is practiced, both 
home and community contexts as well as school contexts* and the links 
between these contexts • 

3 # The Literacy Event Observational System focuses on two aspects of the 
structure of the literacy event , (a) LEOS focuses on the relationship 
between events and the relationship between events and context* (b) LEOS 
focuses on the relationship between people within each literacy event 
revealing the patterns of actions /operations which occur between people 
aerdss literacy events and over time. 
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It appears that the L10S will have Interesting payoffs, allowing us to 
arrive at some more subtle understandings of reading, for example, an appli- 
cation of LE0S to the data reported above has detected that, within nhe hone 
settings of the present sample, it is most typical that a literacy event is 
neither preceded nor followed by another literacy event* However* there are 
several occasions when one literacy event is followed by a second literacy 
event and then a third and so on. H&reover, there are several occasions when 
literacy Event A stimulates a parallel (in time) literacy Event B on succeed- 
ing days* Further analysis will allow a specification of what the contextual 
circumstances are that organize* these three types of relationships between 
literacy events- If an advantage to sequencing structures in a particular way 
or sequencing structures of a particular type shows up in studies of later 
consequences, for the child, we will be able to consider whether we are in a 
position to adjust the circumstances to achieve the advantage more frequently* 
Hence, we will be able to complete our investigations with training studies to 
establish a causal link in our chain of reasoning (cf * Bradley and Bryant) * 

Future Research 

We have achieved a certain level of coherence in our present study* That 
is t we have observed and described regularities and patterns which exist in * 
our current data. However, we have not achieved a level of coherence that we 
are satisfied with because we are lacking a comparison sample* If va conclude 
our work at this point we will have provided a description of coherent pat- 
terns of literate practice at the low* income level without providing what we 
feel is an adequate interpretation of these patterns. More Information is 
needed to elaborate our approach through comparison with a middle— class sample 
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and subsequent follow-up on other lower-class samples- 

There are some very Important Issues which still require informed 
responses* For example, is the average level of literate practice we observed 
typical for the middle class? We know from a variety of sources that middle 
class parents read books more, but is that practice alone the critical factor 
which accounts for the performance differences that show-up in school between 
low and middle Income children? We doubt that. A more promising hypothesis 
Is that middle class parents carry out significantly more actions across the 
nine domains of literacy activity* This increased frequency creates both an 
increased opportunity for the child to observe a greater variety of literacy 
events and an increased opportunity for parent/child interactions* We t would 
also expect to see significantly more .parent/ child interactions ^eing organ- 
ised to actualize the literacy teaching potential of the borne environment* If 
it does in fact turn out that middles-income children have a greater variety of 
experiences with literacy (across the nine domains) » then we need to devise a 
means of testing the cognitive consequences of literate activity within each 
domain of literate practice we have identified * to determine the overall 
impact of home literacy practice. 

We have noticed that children will interact with any print d^atis put 
,f in their way." Therefc*e* we think there is a need to carry out research 
designed to test the usefulness of introducing attractive literacy activities 
mm part of the packaging of products used in the home* We believe that such a 
use of breakfast cereal containers, for example, could provide a subtle inter- 
vention which could possibly and significantly Increase children's interactive 
involvement with print in the course of their everyday lives* 
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Our analysis suggests that w — n y routine activities of parents involve 
useful cognitive operations. Ther— efore, a program of applied research should 
be Implemented which is designed fc-o increase parent and child interactions 
with print routinely involved la the adult's daily activity. This developmen- 
tal program should focus on provi«E±ng parents with information and procedural 
suggestions . Specifically, to idmciti parc.cs about all the things they rou- 
tinely do that involves literacy, -jis well as the educational potential of 
those activities for their child. Simultaneously, some of the ways they can 
integrate actions ir.to these routine activities which will help their children 
learn to recognize letters, learn -thi memory function of print, etc., could be 
demonstrated. 
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Coding Dimensions 

Column 
Location ~- 

Thls dimension identifies the location of the people at the time the 
literacy event occurs. The specific locations and the appropriate code for 
each are listed below* 

Code 

L ^ or Cgffl-jtly room * this is typically the place 

where the television is located* It can be a room 
designated as the "family room" by the family members 
or what Is normally referred to as the living room* 

2^ for kitchen / dining room The place where meals are 
prepared and/or eaten . 

A for rest of home . This would be any other location 
in the home. 

4^ for church . This is self-explanatory. 

^ 5^ for market ■ This is also self-explanatory. 

6^ for other . when a literacy event occurs in any location 
not mentioned above score it a 6* Examples would be, the 
bus stop, the laundramats a restaurant, etc* 

Column 2^ 

Dominan t Theme 

The literacy event functions not as an isolated event of human activity, 
but as a connected unit embedded in a functional system of activity. Literacy 
•vents ocpur within particular contexts, i.e., within particular socially 
assembled situations. Literacy contexts are partially constituted of actions 
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that cluster around or can be described In terms of definitional labels pro- 
videci by society, ^.g., shopping, getting welfare, playing games, doing home- 
work, etc* These various actions fit into networks of activity that can be 
labeled according to nhe common function of the activities* It is therefore 
possible to identify each literacy event according to the dominant theme of 
the activity within which the event is embedded The specific themes * and the 
appropriate code for each are listed below. 



Code 

L for Daily Living Routines * Code literacy events into this 
domain that are embedded in activities which constitute the 
recurrent practices of ordinary life for the family: obtaining 
food, maintaining shelter, participating in the requirements of 
social institutions, maintaining the social organization of the 
fully, etc* For example, literacy events, which appear in such 
dally living activities as shopping, washing clothes, paying x 
bills, getting welfare assistance , ^preparing food, getting the 
children dressed, etc. 

2^ for En t e r t a jnmen t * Code literacy events into this domain 
_ that are embedded in activities which passed the participant (s) 
time in* an enjoyable, constructive or interesting manner* The 
coder should expect literacy to occur in a wide variety of activities 
in this domain. However, depending on the activity, literacy 
itself may be (10 the source of the entertainment (reading 
a novel or doing a crossword puzzle) , (2) instrumental 
to engaging in the entertainment itself* (reading the TV 
Guide to find out! what programs will be on, reading the 
rules for parlor games), or (3) a facet of media entertainment 
(reading which occurs in the course of a television program or 
film) . 

A * Qt School Related . Code literacy events into this domain 
that are. embedded in activities which are directly related to 
the institution of the school* In post cases the particular 
material serving as the focal point of the event will come 
directly from the school. In other cases the direct link to 
the school will be provided by the participants in the events 
labeling their ongoing activity as being school related. 
For examples , code literacy events in this domain when 
siblings are "playing school" or when parents, are getting 
their children "ready far school" or when parents are helping 
their children "do better in school," parents or siblings 
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w iil .organise these types of events around workbooks purchased 
at the supermarket or other literacy technology such as 
tablets and cut-out pages of magazines. 

4 for Religion - Code literacy events into this domain that 
are embedded is activities which are directly related to 
religious practices. A distinguishing feature of literacy 
events which occur in this domain is that they typically 
Involve mora sophisticated literacy skills than do events 
in most of the other domains • For example, it la not 
uncommon for theses events to require Individual or group 
test analysis skills as a part of Bible study sessions. 

4 for General Informations Code literacy events into this - ^ 
domain that are embedded in activities which can be most 
accurately labeled as accumulating general information* 
.The information being accumulated covers a wide range of 
topics and may or may not be used at some future time* 

J> for Work . Code literacy events into this domain that 
are embedded in activities which are directly related to 
employment- In most cases the literacy events in this 
domain are associated with producing a products performing 
labor or providing a service which is exchanged for 
monetary resources. However, in lof ^ ases the literacy 
event will be associated with either gaining or maintain- 
ing the opportunity to earn money in this way. For example, 
reading the want ads in the newspaper* 

Z for Literacy Techniques and Skills * Code literacy events 
into this domain where reading and/or writing is the 
-specific focus of 'the ongoing activity. Thus, print is 
embedded in activities. specif ically organized to teach/ 
learn literacy techniques , skills or information. These 
events are sometimes initiated by a literate person but 
more frequently they are initiated by the target child - 
In either case, however* at least one and sometimes both 
participants in an event are required to shift abruptly 
out of some unrelated ongoing activity in order to partici- 
pate. 

ft for Interpersonal Communication . Code literacy events 

into this domain that communicated with friends or relatives • 
using print, usually in letter form. 

9, for Story Book Time * Code literacy events Into this domain 
- where a caregiver reads to a child or children in the family 
as a part of the caregivers routine activity* Of course, not 
all events in which a caregiver reads to a child involve 
narratives (stories). Typically books involved in these events 
are alphabet books or books which have objects pictured with 
their corresponding labels $ such materials contain no story 
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line as conventionally understood* However s the category 
storybook time , includes such reading and emphasises the 
planned regularity of the event • 

Col™n 3^ 

Time of Pay 

This dimension locates the literacy event within the three major time 
periods of the day; morning , afternoon or evening* The specific time periods 
and the appropriate code for each are listed below- 

Code 

1. ^8:00 a*m, to 12 1 00 noon 

2, 12i00 noon to SiGO p.m* 

3* 6:00 p*m, to 12s 00 midnight 

Column ^ 

Who Ifj in Room 

^is dimension identifies the people in room at the time the literacy 
event occurs. It is important to note that for coding purposes that you 
should only be concerned with those people who could potentially participate 
in the event with the target child or that the target child could observe, For 

example, riding on a bus or attending church f= all the people present are not 

r~ 

potential inter actors. You would confine your designation af "who is in the . 
room" to those who are in the immediate vicinity of the child, 
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Each perron Is Identified according to their literate ability, Specifi- 
cally as either, (1) literate (L) t (2) pre-literate (PL) or (3) the target 
ehild his/herself, The term literate , as it is used in this ciodlng scheme * 
specifies a person's ability with print as follow | M a person is literat e who 
can with understanding both read and write a short* simple statement on 
his/her everyday life" (DHESCO* 1951), Everyone whose ability with print 
either meats or exceeds this fundmental limit is to be considered literate , 
All others are to be considered preliterate * The specific combinations of 
people in the room at the time of the literacy event and the appropriate code 
for each are listed below. 

Code 

1^ for target child alone 

2^ for target child and a preliterate person 

3^ for target child and two or more preliterate persons 

A f0r target child and a literate person 

5^ for target child and two or more literate persons 

& ' or target child and a preliterate person and a literate * 
person ^ 

B - - •? 

Z target child and two or more preliterate persons and a 
literate person 

£ for target child and a preliterate person and two or 
-more literate persons 

% for target child and two er more preliterate persons and 
two or more literate persons 

Column 5 



128 
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Immediately Prior Activity 

This dimension identifies the ongoing activity Immediately prior to the 
literacy event, "Immediately prior activity** is differentiated into two broad 
categories* Either that activity was a literacy event or it wasn't- That 
activity is considered a literacy event if it conforms to the following defin- 
ition- A literacy event is defined as any action sequence , involving one or 
more persona , in which a person produces , comprehends , or attempts to produce 
or comprehend written language . All other human activity is considered , for 
purposes of this coding ays teg , non^ literacy events - The specific categories 
and the appropriate code for each is listed below * 

Code 

L literacy event 

2_ for non^ literacy event 

.» 

Column 6 

Initiating Action(s) 

This dimension identifies the action or actions which introduce print , 
into the activity* These actions fall into one of two general categories 
defined as either facilitation of control * Generally speaking, facilitation 
focuses upon making it easier for a person to participate in print mediated 
activity- Specifically, one person will supply material, structure the task 
or provide technical assistance, etc. for bim/herself or another person. On 
the other hand, and generally speaking, control-, focuses upon the exercise of 
restraining » directing or guiding influence over elements in one's environ* 
vent. Literacy events typically have their origin in one or the other of these 
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actions- However 9 it is necessary to note that, regarding literacy, facilita- 
tion and control are not necessarily negative actions, lather they indicate 
the successful and near successful attempts of people to effectively interact 
with aspects of their entire material and human environment, ^samples drawn 
from field notes will serve to illustrate these two categories of action* 
Panel A presents examples of facilitation and Panel 1, examples of control* 
It should be noted that Example 1*1 presents an instance of both. 



Panel A 



(1) 



5i25 The TV show mother and TC have been 
watching is just about to go off when Mother 
decides that now might be a good time to 
"have school*" M sets up the Ifegic Erasable 
Writing Board (plastic card board approximately 
12 k IS, with faint green lines printed across 
it) which H had bought for TC* 

TC begins trying to write a Z* gets frustrated. 
H writes a Z 9 says; 

Hi There* s a Z 

TC: Z* 

TC makes A* 

M: That's a nice A* You could 
mate them smaller so they fit 
in the lines. 

(2) 

M» F and TC have just arrived back from F's 
father's. They carry in some tilings and get 
settled* 1 F sits in a .chair in the llvlntg roam 
and immediately begins reading directions for 
playing backgammon** (M in kitchen getting 
lunch ready) TC in living room playing with toys, 

(3) 
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TC has been picking things up in preparation for 
watching Sesame Street. She finishes ahead of 
time and begins to color. She opens her color 
book upside down- She recognizes one picture 
(book still upside down), says "Ice cream man", 
lake (12 yr. old) asks TC what S-O-D-A spells 
(also printed In picture*) TC says she doesn't 
taow. Hike gives her a elue—its something you 
drink". TC Is not interested- She asks, for 
marking pans so that she may color the picture* 

Panel I[ 
(1) 

Is 36 S: Ma, Help me with my spelling words 
Hi Let me see them* 



Si (Hands a spelling list to M) 

Hi (Examines the list of spelling words) 
Okay. we'*e going to do these like we 
always do. You write each word five 
times and when you finish 1*11 give 
you a little test. 

(2) 

H is in living room watching TV, TC is playing 
with toys on floor. H looks at TV Guide , then 
changes channel to Dionne ferwieie special. 

(3) 



Family has been hanging around. TC shows 0 one of 
sister's (Becky 1 years 40ld) school papers, says 
"Look. 0 S Beei^'s. 

M (to TC) I Do you know what letter that is? 
TCi Letter 
Hi F 



TC. F 

Hi Yeah, that's right... letter f. You know 
what starts with letter P- pain in the 
butt-pug face*, 
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TCl Yeah, letter F* 
Brother re-enters room TC distracted, watches TV, 

(4) 

Mother is watching soap operas, Tt is on the floor 
playing with her "pop-up" game (Perfection) when 
she notices a pencil and paper Rsthy had placed under 
the sofa, ft crawls over and pulls^ them out, then she 
begins to scribble. After about 2 minutes of this; 

TCs Ha* 1 can't write my name. 

M: Shh 

TCi (Continues to scribble alone) 

M: (l mln * pass and a commercial comes on) 
What did you say Delores? 

TC: Nothing 

Ms You just said something about your name, 

TC? Will you write my name? 

Hi ' but I'll help you* Bring me the 
paper , 



Literate actions are composed of a sequence of literate operations. Some 
of these operations are competently handled by TC, other steps in the sequence 
are beyond the child's ability to perform, Vmty often, as aample B-4 illus- 
trates, children are successful in recruiting a more literate person into the 
activity to perform the needed operation. These occasions represent instances 
of young children controlling aspect ef of their environment, The specific 

F 

categories and the appropriate code for each one is listed below. 
Code 

1. far Literate Facilitates 
2 for Literate Controls 
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3. .for TC Facilitates 

4^ for T£ Controls 

A for Prellterate Facilitates 

£ for Frellterate Controls 

Column 7^ 

Recorded Activity 

This dimension identifies the focal event, that is, the event described 
in the field notes as fitting into one of two broad categories* The recorded 
event is either a literacy evert or it isn # t* The definition of a literacy 
event conforms with that used in column five (5) - The specific category and 
the appropriate code for each category is listed below* 

Code 

L literacy event 

_2 for non^ literacy event 

Columns 

Who is Involved in the Literacy Event 

This dimension identifies the people who participate in the recorded 

literacy event. Each person la Identified according to their ability with i 

print. Specifically they are identified as either; (I) literate, (2) preli- 

terate or (3) the target child him/herself. The definitions used for this 

dimension conform to those used. In column four (4)* The specific eomnination 

of people involved in the recorded literacy event and the appropriate code for 

O 



1 o o 
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each is listed below. 
Code 

for literate alone 
^2 for target child alone 
3^ for preliterate alone 
4^ for two literates interacting 

^ for a literate person and the target child interacting 

JS for a literate person and a preliterate person interacting 

7_ for the target child and two or more literate persons 
interacting 

£ for the target ghjld and a preliterate person interacting 

2. tne target child and two or more preliterate persons 
interacting 

10 for the target child and a literate person and a 

preliterate person interacting * 

11 for any combination of people interacting without the # " 
target child participating in the interaction* 

- Column 10^11 
Materials 

This dimension identifies the materials interacted with during the 

* * 
literacy event* Each category should be self explanatory. The specific 

categories and the appropriate code for each one la presented below, 
Code 

l_ for book of any type 

2^ for periodical of any type 

A for miscellaneous material (e.g. # letters* j 

134 
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s 

pamphlets . recipes » rules, etc*) 

4^ for any type of label 

far any type of educational material 

6/ for any type of prcer_lal related to the institution 
of the school (e.g., application forms or notes and 
announcements sent home from the school) 

1_ for games and toys 

8^ for paper and pen or pencil ; A 

9_ for paper and crayons 

10 for any type of bureaucratic form (e-g*» job application s 
welfare forms, etc*) 

Column 12-18 

- * • 

Actions of Each Participant ■ ' 1 

i 

This dimension identifies the particular literacy operations and actions 
as well as the non-literacy actions* where appropriate, performed by each par- 
ticipant in the literae^ event, We are particularly interested in the confi- 
guratlon^f participants which involved a literate person and the target child 
In interaction. This participant structure provides the opportunity to exaa- 
ine "teaching" events. In general, these Interactions should be coded from 
the point of view of the literate person or teacher* 

We define teaching as interactions which are "organized specifically to 
cotamunicate some type of information (e.g., techniques, skills, values, etc.) 
about literate practice. Often a particular discourse ^structure la employed 
to accomplish the "teaching ." The "rinit la tion-reply-eval nation" (IEI) 
sequences is widely considered the critical component of the teaching event. 
Typically, the literate person Initiates the interaction by asking a question 
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(to whieh they know the inswtr) » the child rep lies . and this reply is in turn 
evaluated by the literate person, A few examples from field notes will serve 
to illustrate IRE lessons. 

Literacy Event A 

Larry was in his room playing alone when his 
mother brings the target child a poster for 
then to put up # 

Hotheri "Where do you want it?" 

(As she unrolls the poster*) 

TC: "Right there," 

Mothers "What does it say>" (As mother 
finishes pinning poster to 
wall) 

TCz "Kermit the frog," 

Mothers "Ho there* s no (meaning 

"no word") frog up there* 
Where's the *F*?" 

TC: "1 don't know," 

Mothers "It just says (Mother runs 

finger under prjpt on poster) 



Kensit* 8 



TCi 



Literacy Event B 

Dad is babysitting with D and has just finish 
reading the "Ihfii Bears 11 to D (son- 
interactively). When they are finished Dad 
selects an ABC book from a stack of two sitting 
on the sofa to their left. He opened the book 
and the fallowing occurred: (excerpted from a 
longer interaction) " - 

D: How what letter is this? 
(points to A) 

• "' ' - 

Dei It s a secret 
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#• « 

Di Well, you can tell se 

De: A! 9 A1 , A 

Di Allill, Riiiight! How, 
you remember that. 

Dei O.K. Paddy 

D: 0-K. We'll do some more 
later. 

Dad closes the book and turns on the TV- D 
continues looking at book for about 3 minutes. 
Then she gets on the floor with her perfection 
game and begins playing with it. 



In contrast to IRE lessons , son IKE lessons center more around the func- 
tional use of print than the techniques and, skills Involved in the production 
of print (e.g., print can be used to label things or to aid in finding things, 
etc.). Hon IRE lessons may also present the child value statements regarding 
literacy (e.g.* "writing Is better than playing V! ) or alert the child to the 
fact that literacy is an operation that is distinguishable from other opera- 
tions that, can be performed with the same utensils (e.g.* "I want you to write 
not draw"). Again, an example from field notes will serve to illustrate non 
IRE lessons . 

TC and M Interactively draw pictures. TC 
requests that H make a boy. M draws one body 
part at a time, announcing which it is and when 
finished with drawing says: 

Mi How we'll write boy . 

(and prints BOY over top of 
drawing) 

Same with Mama. (TC now participates in 
labeling of body parts)* Repeat with bin* 
And Dad. 

From time to time M tries to opt out of this 

i 137 
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activity but TC keeps drawing her back in, 
making her write/draw for TC. M wants TC 
to write/draw or herself. 

At end of activity M puts JC's name on paper 
"so everybody will know who did it." 



Teaching events should be differentiated into these two categories of 
lessons; XRI and Hon TRE* All other actions of participants should be self 
explanatory with the possible exception of connected discourse* "Connected 
discourse" refers to a sequence of written words constructed into ^ne or more 
sentences. The specific actions involved in the literacy event and the 
appropriate code for each is listed below. Each participant in the literacy 
event should be assigned one code in the appropriate column. If a person is 
present in this room but that person is not involved in the literacy event 
code a zero (0) into that person's column. 

Column 

12 for target child 

1 3 for nrellterate number 1^ 

14 for preliterate number 2_ 
13 for J>r*14te_rate number 3 

16 for literate number I * 

1 7 for literate number 2^ 

* 

18 for literate number 3 
Code 

L for letter recognition (reading) 
2^ for letter writ ins; 
i for read word (s) 

1 aft 
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4, for Writes word (s) 

5^ for read connected discourse - / 

6_ for writes connected discourse 

2 for teach (IRE) 

£ for teach (Hon IKE) 

£ for listens 

1 0 for observeg 

1 1 for other non lite rate set Ion 
Column 19^ 

Outcome / Source of Termination - , 

This dimension identifies the operation or action which marks the terml- 
nation of the recorded literacy event. Generally speaking literacy events are 
well marked by a beginning and an end 4 That * is f literacy events are generally 
preceded by activity that is not mediated by print and followed by activity 
that is not mediated by print. That action sequence which is mediated by 
print is the literacy event. However* in certain instances » some action 
embedded within one literacy event A will trigger literacy event 1 or some- 
thing which co-occurs with literacy event C will cause literacy went D to 
begin. Therefore* the coder should use the following guidelines to determine 
where one literacy event ends and another begins* In general a literacy event 
is defined by (a) one of two general literacy actions (reading or writing) , 
(b) participants in the literacy event (see columns 8-9 above), and (c) the 
literacy materials involved (see columns 10-11 above). When two or more of 
these facets changes , the coder should consider that a sew literacy event has 
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began- These guidelines will be useful In determining whether one literacy 
event Is terminated by the beginning of a second literacy event. 

Here la an example of such an ex tensive/ embedded literacy sequence. We 
present the write-up from field notes and then discuss haw the coding of such 
sequences should be approached. 

1:28 § comes home from her first day back 

at school after a long absence due to illness. 

S comes into the kitchen and finds H chatting 

with 0 at the kitchen table. S shows M all 

of the homework she has to do as a result of 

her absence from school* S and H discuss the 

amount of work to be done, the subjects and 

when it is due back to the teacher* S wants 

to go but and play but H decides that they will 

get started on the work "right now." H asks S 

to decide what she wants to do first (i-e-, 

"what do you want to start with.") . As S begins 

to sort through the material (apparently to 

decide what she wants to start with) . H leaves 

the kitchen' and returns (followed by TC) , with 

two versions of the Bible, Aid to Understanding 

the Bible , a^ pen and a^ tablet . M informs 0 

that since she is going to be helping she * 

mj^ht as well write a letter to one of her church 

brothers who lives in Arizona . When jj returns to 

the kitchen £ says to H» 

IjUL SJ fit* help me with my spelling 
words . 

Ml Let me see them . 

B% ( Hands a spelling list to M) 

M: ( Examines the list of spelling 

words ) Okay , we* re going to do these 
like we always do - Ton write each 
word five times and when yojj finish 
f # 11 give you a little test . 

1:38 With this statement M hands back the list of 
words , tears off a page from her tablet and gives it 
to S and S begins writi n g the spelling words . TG > 
^ who followed M back into the kitchen , has been 

watching and listening throughout the interactions . 

, -I:-' ■ • >■ 140 ~ i - — 
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now asks M for a sheet of paper and a pencil * M 
gives TC i sheet of paper and S gives her a pencil - 
S then starts writing her letter . begins writing 
her spelling words and TO starts producing marks o n 
her page - 

If 42 jj opens her Bible for the first time * M Is 
flipping back and forth through about eight pages . 
then she finds what she is looking for and directly 
copies a passage from the Bible into the letter , 

1 i 44 TC writes for several minutes until her 
younger brother comes into the kitchen carrying 
TC'b bat * A struggle for possession ensues causing 
M to stop her letter writing activity in order to 
settle the dispute . Then H goes back to letter 
writing * As M continues writing the letter she 
pauses twice more to * search for- and use quotes from 
the Bible * 

2:03 £ tells H that she 's ready to take her * 
spelling test , jj stops letter writing to recite 
the spelling list . After reciting .each word s H 
would pause and £ would fill the pause by verbally 
spelling the recited word * While going through the 
list jj varied the order of presentation from the way 
the list was cons t rue t e d and the, way had practiced 
writing them* spelled each word correctly and 
H rewar de d her with praise * H and 3. repeated the 
list three times in succession before M suggested 
B do some math * - ^ 

2:13 After giving trie spelling test M goes back 
to letter writing for about 15 minutes * T he 
event ends when H ^t ops to chat with 0 . 



Such sequences raised Important issues for the concept of literacy event * 
In some general sense this entire period was an extended literacy interaction . 
However » we wish to break it down to its component p arts * 

In the example lust presented , we used , the criteria stated above to par^ 
titlon the sequence into the following five literacy events % 



Event Literates Interactive (10 mln.) S and M (TC's 
mother) review and discuss homework materials. 
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Ivent 2 i Literate Alone (25 aim,) S studies list of 
spelling imrdSi 

Event 3i fC Alone (6 min.) N writes manes on a sheet 
of paper. 

Event 4s Literate Alone (40 min.) M writes letter to a 

friend and reads the Bible. Event alternates with 
settling a dispute and giving a spelling teat. 

Event 5s LiteratW Interactive (11 sin*) M (reads) recites 
list of spelling words to S«* In turn S orally 
spells the list of words • 

The critical evmts in this sequence are those which involve the homework* 
Firsts because the homework itself seems to have set in motion this entire 
sequence of events* As important * however , is the question of how many events 
occurred during the interaction between mother and her seven year ^oTd" 
daughter* The answer, as we have indicated above, is that there are five dif- 
ferent but related literacy events embedded in this extended interaction* 

The opening event in the sequence involves mother and daughter reviewing 
a range of school related materials (spelling exercises, math exercises, 
phonic exercises and word recognition exercises) . Both participants are read- 
ing and discussing the material* After several minutes of this activity 
mother leaves the room, which changes the participant structure. However, for 
two reasons the event continues; (1) the reviewing (reading) of this same 
material continues, (2) even though mother leaves the room, her question, 
"what do you want to start with?" is a continuation of the interaction. This 
interpretation is supported by S's direct response to the question when M 
returns to the room (i.e., "Ha, help me with my spelling words**). This event 
ends when the interaction becomes more focused around a single spelling list, 
the focus allows H to prescribe definite steps for S and sets up the next 
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event* 

Event 2 can be differentiated from Event 1 because of a change in parti- 
cipant (from literates interactive to literate alone) and a change in the 
literacy actions (from reading to reading and writing) - The isolation of 
Events 3 and 4 from the others should be obvious* Both TC and mother are 
working alone ( independently) using different sets of material to accomplish 
different ends* 

The difference between Event i and Event 5 la sot quite as obvious as the 
differences between the other four events. The basic question is; how can 
Event 5 be considered as separate from Event l t especially since we see the 
same material and the same participants in the two events. The answer focuses 
on the material* Even though the spelling list was involved In both events, 
it was used differently with different consequences for action In the two 
events* In Event 1 the spelling list began as just another printed sheet 
among many (functioning in much the same manner as would a single page in a 
book) . When the list was eventually singled out it functioned only to organ- 
ise the next literacy event for S* In Event S the list functions as the focus 
of the event and org an ires the entire interaction into an initiation-reply^ 
evaluation sequence (discussed above)* Horeaver, this different function of 
the material results in different literacy actions being carried out by the 
participants* t This is especially rtne for S* In Event 1 both participants 
aire simultaneously reading and discussing the same material (this Is a review 
pea s ion) * In Event 5* M reads then recites each word on the spelling list 
while S orally renders the spelling of each word recited by M (a teat sltua* 

fa 

tlos) * Thus the difference between the two events results from changes in 
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■aterial and changes In literacy actions. 

The example presented above also provides illustrations of three other 
ways that a literacy event can be terminated. Brent 3 tni terminated by the 
interruption of an outside person. Event 5 was terminated by completion of the 
task, and Event 4 was terminated by the voluntary departure (from the task) of 
the participant in the event. The specific sources of termination of the 
literacy event and the appropriate code for each la listed below. 

Code 

^ for literate event 

% for voluntary departure by one of the participant! 
J. Interruption by an outside parson 
5^ for task completion 

Columns 20-22 

Duration of Event in Minutes 

This dimension identifies the duration, of the literacy event defined in 
minutes. The duration of a literacy event is considered to be from the begin- 
ning of the activity mediated by print to the and of the activity* The coder 
should note that print need not mediate every single second or operation of an 
activity in order to arrive at a determination of the duration of a particular 
event. Again examples from field notes should serve to illustrate this point, 

Literacy Event A 

H is watching f W 9 TO Is to and out 
Of the room, Dad reads the classified ads 
i * of the newspaper , apparently looking for 

■" /- 
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job possibilities. As he reads he occasionally 
circles an ad. The event ends tihen ted puts down 
tha newspaper and goes out to get tha mail - 



\ 



Literacy Event B \ 

M, TC and baby brother have just arrived 
at the grocery store, after they go in\the 
two children ara plaead lu the cart , and\M does 
her shopping, M uses her list (constructed 
just before leaving hose) as a reference for 
selecting certain items* On occasions she \ 
glances at particular labels and selects items 
quickly i at other tines she reads labels 
carefully for a much longer period of time* 
TC spends much of her time playing with the ^ 
items in the basket* As the family checks out 
of the market, M pays for the Items with food 
coupons and signs her name to each of them* 
The event ends after the check-out operation Is 
completed and the family heads home* 

In the examples presented above the duration of the events were con- 
sidered to be from the beginning of the activity which the literacy mediated 
to the end of the activity- In Isrent A above we s#e that the event lasted for 
30 minutes and that there was literacy going on for the entire duration of the 
event* However* notice Event B above- Her the activity, "shopping" lasts for 
25 minutes- Nevertheless, we should code it as a literacy event lasting 25 
minutes because we consider that the activity itself with its associated 
motives, goals, and operations is the fundamental unit of analysis. There-- 
fore, we should consistently code duration as the time involved from the 
beginning to the end of the activity - 

Columns 20-22 should be used to code the number of minutes involved in 
the particular literacy event being coded- If an event lasts for 5 minutes p 
for example , it should appear on the coding sheet as 005* Tan minutes should 
appear as 010 and two hours should appear as 120- 
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An Annlication of L10S 

In this section we present an example of the kind of analysis and 
interpretation which is made possible by LEGS* The focus here is on the 
child's contextual knowledge. Specifically there are two questions i l) what 
is it that the child does in alone activity that is similar to what a literate 
person does in alone activity and 2) how do these actions of literates influ- 
ence the actions of preliterates, The strategy was to examine "who is 
involve d" in the literacy event by the five variables listed below* 

Specifically % 1) whoinvol % material 

2) whoinvol % ActLl 

3) whoinvol x ActTC 

4) whoinvol x Outcome 

5) whoinvol % Duration 

The table below presents the results of a cross tabulation of the 
relevant variables- The chi iquare analysis ofr each section of the table was 
significant at the *001 levels * 

i 

Insert Table About Mere 

1) Focusing on who is involved in the event and actions of literate arrd 
TC when they are acting alone we see that: there is essentially no difference 
in the frequency distribution of literate action between Literate and TC. 
Thus, considering the criterion activity of reading and writing* the TC does 
in fact recreate in action this partlcmar feature of adult activity. 

2) Focusing on, who is involved in the event arid the material they use we * 
see that there is mr difference in the "material used 1 * patten between 
literates activing along and" pre-literates acting alone. 901 of literate per- 
sons' actions in literacy events involve ijecoding and comprehending printed 
material found in books* periodicals, miscellaneous reading material such as 
labels, recipes, etc., and electronic mcdlA* On the other hand 651 of the 
fffe-Iiterate persons'* actions in literacy events involved attempted ' decoding 
and comprehension of the printed material found In these same sources. The 
real' differences in these patterns is found in the emphasis that pre-i iterate 
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Table I 



PERCENTAGES BASED ON FREQUENCY 



Event Participants L/TC 





Lit- Alone 


Frelit* Alone 

— - - - — — — - 


L 


-PL 1 




Read 


66,7 


63,5 


40*7 


| 

40*8 


Actions of 


Write 


Ji * / 


IS 4 


2*5 


17*1 


Participant , 


Facil. 


1.7 


0, 


48.1 


1*3 


■■ 


Other 




1.0 


8,6 


40*8 


„ — -- 


— ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ 






L/TC 


i 


Books/ 


63,3 


39.5 


53.5 




Periodicals 












Misc, reading 


0 S ft 


17,1 


20.9 


Material 


materials T 












Paper & Pencil 


9.2 ; 


37.2 


19.8 




Elect, Media 


1.7. 


6*2 




5.8 


Outcome of 
Event 


Literate 
Non^literate 


25 
75 


10*9 
89*1 


25.6 
74.4 




LeIB than 2 


17.3 ( 


26*6 


21.3 


Duration 
in 


3 - 5 , 

6 - W /=* 


* 19-4 
24,5 


29.0 
33,1 


27.5 
26.3 


Minutes 


11 - 20 * 


25*5 


11.3. 


22.5 

4 




20 piui t % 


* 13« 3 -| # m« 

* 


d. m \ * 


i 


2*5 







0 

ERIC 
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persons place on using paper and pen or pencil to apparently attempt to pro* * 
duce written messages (32.2%). Literates Much leas frequently use paper and 
pen or pencil to produce written messages (9*2I) * 

This provides erne strong Indication that pre- literates have as such of an 
interest In producing written messages as they do in decoding and comprehend- 
ing of written messages- they find in hooks and periodicals* This is true in 
contrast to the fact that reading is the primary literate activity modeled for 
then in their environment. • 

3) Focusing on the participants in the event and the outcome of the event 
we see that those events involving a pr alliterate child acting alone are less 
likely to he followed by a literate event than those involving a literate per— 
son acting alone* (It could be noted that the events involving literate/TC 
Interactions have a pattern of outcome very similar to the literate alone pat- 
tern. This suggests that literates help move the pre-literate child closer to 
the .literate pattern in Interactions than the child performs on his own* This 
direction of influence is also evidenced regarding "material" used in literacy 
events* except that the pattern reverses w^th paper and pencil* 

4) Focusing on the participants and the duration of literacy events we 
found that there is very little similarity in the frequency distribution of 
<even€s in Wixmt&W^^^&ttn^'" Bsweverr^hmrr trirtrttis^t' ot^ Kg thr- = 
influence of the literate pattern on the pre-literate patten can be noted* 
Considering literate/TC interactive events, it appears that the literate per* 
son moves the pre-literate person in the direction of more longer interactions 
with print than the pre-literate would perform acting alone* That is, pre- 
literates are involved in twice as many 11— i 9 min* events when they interact 
with a literate than when they act alone* However, considering these 11-49 
min^ events, the pre- literate initiates two events of this duration- to every 
one of those initiated by a liberate person. So we may conclude that if we 
see literate/TC interactive evmt lasting 11-19 min*, it is more likely that 
the pre-literate initiated the event. 



